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No. L—ORIGEN (continued). 


}| Wuen Origen returned to Alexandria his influence was greater than ever. 
His own views of truth were definite, and he could defend and elucidate 
them with such force of argument and such eloquence that he brought large 
“numbers over to his side. And then he was so humble, so tolerant of the 
opinions of others, that he disarmed all angry disputants, and filled them 
|| with his own spirit, often convinced them of their errors. A remarkable 
| instance of this was the conversion of a wealthy citizen of Alexandria who 
belonged to one of the Gnostic sects. Origen reasoned with him so clearly, 
_exposed his errors s0 tenderly, that Ambrosius declared himself convinced, 
and became the warmest and most helpful friend that Origen ever had. 

In accordance with his determination to confine his studies to the Scrip- 
tures he began to study Hebrew, so that he might read the Old Testament 
in the original tongue. He had reason to believe that the Greek version 
differed much from the Hebrew; but great was his disappointment to find 
that Hebrew manuscripts differed a great deal from one another. And he 
began one of the most arduous tasks of his life—to make out a true text of © 
‘the Old Testament. This was a labour carried on for many years amidst 
other labours which were more than enough for any one man. He collected 
Lebrew MSS. of any portion of the Old Testament he could get, compared 
hem with each other, and tried to make out the true text. He did the same ' 

th Greek translations. The wealth of his friend Ambrosius was of great 
ase to him in buying MSS. which he never could have obtained otherwise. 
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In the meantime, the number of his catechumens greatly increased, and — 
he found it impossible to perform the duty of catechist as he wished. He 
got his friend Heracles to take a preparatory class, so that he could reserve 
himself for pupils moré advanced in knowledge. This division of labour left 
him free to change somewhat the plan of his lectures ; and it is interesting 
to see this good and earnest man devoting himself, without any worldly 
recompense, to the pursuit of truth, and to the exposition of it. He held 
theology to be the noblest of the sciences, or rather the one science that 
embodied in itself all that was worth knowing. To know God, to point out . 
the sources whence some knowledge of Him could be found, and to tell what | 
he himself had\ found, was the labour of his life. He began a course of | 
lectures at this time, in which he examined the various systems of philosophy, "| 
and showed what were ‘the elements of truth and error in.them, He did | 
more. By example and precept he taught his pupils to divest themselves of | 
prejudices, and to examine other men’s thoughts and beliefs with reverence. | 
He thus instituted the first and the most efficient liberal school of Christian ~ 
and scientific education. This was the most congenial part of his work, but | 
it was only a small portion. of it, for he was busy comparing and correcting — 
MSS., and he was writing an interpretation of the various books of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. His friend Ambrosius was most anxious 
for him to go on with these two studies, and furnished him with seven scribes 
to relieve each other in writing from his dictation, and with others to write 
out a fair copy. Origen, in one of his letters, refers to the enormous amount 
of work that he was doing. “The collation of MSS. leaves me no time to 
eat, and after meals I can neither go out nor enjoy a season of rest ; but 
even at those times I am forced to continue my investigations and the, 
correction of MSS. Even the night is not granted me for repose, for a great 
part of itis claimed for these labours.” : ; 
In the midst of this activity Origen left Alexandria about a.p. 216, and 
went to Palestine. The reason we do not know. It was not, however; to 
rest from work. It may have been at the request of the bishops of Jerusalem — 
and Czsarea, for they were warm friends, and delighted to have him near 
them as a counsellor and teacher. They honoured him as a wise and learned 
éexpounder of Christian truth, and gave him permission to preach in their 
churches, though he was a layman. These honours heaped upon Origen by 
foreign bishops were the beginning of much trouble to him. Demetrius was 
highly offended, and recalled him from Palestine. Origen obeyed the 
summons, and succeeded in allaying the jealous feelings of his own bishop, 
and set to work with his wonted energy in Alexandria. He only wanted 
peace to do his work, Free from envy and every bitter feeling towards 
others, his desire was to learn and to teach the truth, and to live peaceably. 
with all men. For a few years he laboured quietly on, and was then 
suddenly called away to Greece to perform some duty that was required of 
him, “a is not md 2: iat Nha the duty was, but very likely to expose the 
errors of some Gnostics who wer ing their doctrines i oy +, fel 
Origen’s powers of disputation Bi me a te ‘ Tiare a 
ng were widely known, and o: 
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made use of by various-churches. In this journey he paid a visit to his old | 
friends in Palestine; and at Czsarea he was consecrated presbyter, or 
priest ; for Milton says truly that “presbyter is only priest writ large.” 
This was more than Demetrius could stand. When Origen returned to 
Alexandria there was no peace for him. A synod was called, which deprived 
| him of the office of presbyter. Jealousy on the part of Demetrius was 
| doubtless the real cause of the deprivation ; but the alleged cause was a 
| youthful indiscretion of Origen’s in acting on the literal interpretation of 
} the words in Matt. xi. 12. But the enmity of Demetrius did not stop here. 
|. He examined his works to seek for heresy, and among the multifarious 
| writings of such an independent thinker it could not be difficult to find what 
he Demetrius did not understand or disagreed with. And so he was separated 
as a heretic from communion with the Alexandrian church. He took refuge 
among his friends in Palestine. In this new home he continued his literary 
| labours with undiminished energy. He gathered round him a circle of young 
‘men, who hung with ‘admiration on his words, and some of whom afterwards 
rose to. great eminence in the church. His influence was acknowledged 
throughout Palestine, Asia Minor, and Arabia, for he was often appealed to 
| for counsel by churches in these districts. And though Palestine may be 
- ealled his home at this period, still we find him staying for a considerable 
| time occasionally in Asia Minor and Greece, labouring always with unremitting 
| zeal in writing and teaching. Somie of these changes of residence were 
| owing to local persecutions, for his eminence as a teacher always made him a 
|| conspicuous mark for the enemies of Christianity. He several times escaped 
}| prison or death by hastily leaving the district where the governor was 
| persecuting the heads of the church, and. seeking refuge in some place where 
the Christians were unmolested. ; ? 
But in the year a.p. 249, the Emperor Decius came to the. throne, and 
shortly after a persecution arose more severe and more widely spread than 
any preceding ‘one. The reign’ only lasted two years, and the persecution 
nly a short portion of this time, but more suffered martyrdom than perhaps 
in all former persecutions together. - Origen himself tells us that but a small 
| number had suffered death for Christianity before the reign of Decius. Laws 
had’ been passed from time to time against the Jews, and meetings of all 
kinds were proscribed on political grounds.” At first the Christians were 
confounded with the Jews, and occasionally suffered as such ; at other times 
“they were condemned as conspirators against the state, or as revilers of the 
gods, Their assemblies, as all assemblies, were illegal. But they had con- 
Jucted themselves so quietly, and so loyally, that the laws against them 
-were almost a dead letter, only now and then revived by some. governor who 
wished to wreak his vengeance on some individuals of his province. The 
Christians were steadily increasing in number. They built churches and 
openly worshipped in them. They were tacitly acknowledged to be a reli- 
| gious party in the empire. Several emperors had shown them marks of 
| goodwill. The Christian Bishop of Rome met the High Pontiff on equal 
terms. Philip, the predecessor of Decius, was so favourable to the Christians 
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"enmity of Decius. But perhaps Decius hated and dreaded the Christians for 


- first victim, and then the persecution burst out in every prevince. The 


_ them from any annoyance. 


. loving hands of a mother. In his riper years he blamed his own rash zeal, — 


“rage that soon spent itself. And the object of the persecution—the restora- || 
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that later historians claimed him as a convert to the Gospel. All this was 
changed on the accession of Decius. : 

We can assign two probable reasons for this. Though the Christians took 
no political action on the death of Philip, still they were regarded as his 
special friends and partisans, and this was enough to procure for them the 


a much stronger reason than this. The political horizon was clouded.. The 
barbarous tribes ih all parts of the empire, especially the Goths, were losing 
their terror of the Roman legions, were encountering them on equal and 
sometimes on superior terms. The glory of Rome that had shone so brightly 
for a thousand years was dimmed, and was in danger of being utterly extin- 
guished. And Decius believed that this danger arose from the general unbelief 
and moral degeneracy of the age. The gods whom the Romans once wor- 
shipped so reverently, and by whose aid they had conquered, were now almost 
neglected, and the old Roman virtues had died out. Decius set himself the 
task to restore the religion and the morals of ancient times, and he began by 
trying to crush a religion that had crept silently into every corner of the 
empire, and which was openly defying and ridiculing the Roman deities. He 
would stamp out this spiritual plague as the first step to the restoration of 
his empire to its pristine health and vigour. The Bishop of Rome was the- 
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leading men of every church were seized, and if after torture they refused to © 
renounce Christianity, they were mostly put to death. Many lacked the 
strength to meet death or suffering, and purchased exemption by a pretended 
recantation, while the great bulk of obscure members procured immunity by 
purchasing from the rapacious governors billets which, when shown, secured 


Origen was one of a noble band who would not renounce their faith, In, 
his early youth he courted martyrdom, and was only rescued from it by the 


and deemed it right to preserve his life when he could do so with honour. 
And several times he had fled from danger and sought safety in some hiding 
place. But in the Decian persecution he could not escape by any flight, and | 
he was cast into prison, He was now sixty-five years of age, worn out with 
hard labour. From time to time the most exquisite tortures were employed 
to shake the resolution of the old man, but in vain. In the intervals, of his 
sufferings he wrote from his prison words of encouragement and consolation — 
to others. The persecution was too violent to last. It was a wild burst of 
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tion of the Olympian deities to power—was as far off as ever. The Decian || 
persecution was an utter failure. Origen was liberated from prison, but so || 
worn out and injured by his sufferings that he was incapable of labour. He 
lingered on for a few years in much bodily pain, but in mental serenity, and 
died at Tyre a.p. 254, aged sixty-eight years. 
Origen’s influence over the Christian world was great, and he may be: |} 
taken as a fitting representative of the intelligent, earnest Christian of the — 
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third century. He held notions that were deeply rooted in the minds of 
thoughtful men, and through them widely spread among those who receive 
ideas without well understanding them. The charge of heresy was brought 
against him by Demetrius, ‘but it is not clear on what points of doctrine— 
certainly on none of importance. During half a century he ‘taught openly 
what he believed to be Christian truths to the catechumens of Alexandria, 
and he taught them not only by the permission but at the request of 
Demetrius. The two opponents that Origen contended with were the 
heathens and the Gnostics. He expounded the facts and principles of 
Christianity to the one, and he exposed the errors of the other. What he 
|| taught as truth should be judged by the current opinions of his own time. 
_|| Greek thought was totally different from Hebrew thought. Origen could — 
|| only understand the simple words of the peasant teacher of Galilee when 
they were fitted into a system of philosophy. But they did not on that 
account lose their power to quicken his spiritual nature, to guide his moral 
conduct, and to form the real foundation of his religious faith. He looked 
up to the Father whom Jesus worshipped,-as the one supreme Giod, the self- 
existent Spirit, the Source of all power. But the human life of Jesus was so 
Godlike, and so beneficent, that his intimate relation to the Deity was 
evident. Not satisfied with the account that Jesus gives of himself, that the 
Father loved the Son because he obeyed the divine commands, the Greek 
mind conceived the Son to be the Logos, or word, the Nous or intelligence 
of the Deity, by whose agency a great part of God’s plans were carried out. 
Origen speaks of the Son as a spirit, the splendour of the glory of God, the 
. figure of His substance, His image. He was created by the Father, distinct in 
substance, but éne in purpose and will. The Father is the first creator ; the 
| Son is the second, the minister of the Father. The Father is goodness and 
_ truth in His essence ; the Son is the image of the goodness and truth of the 
Father. These are some of the lofty expressions which indicate the rank 
that was assigned to Jesus in a system of theology. All the chief theological 
discussions of Origen’s time centred round the person of Jesus. The subject 
of the Holy Spirit scarcely ever came up. It is regarded in the current. 
Platonic theory of the Deity to be the third person in a trinity, and Origen 
speaks of it as inferior to the Son, as the image of the Father and of the 
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‘1| Son; but at other times he speaks so vaguely about it as to identify the 
| 3 Holy Spirit with the soul of the universe. 

. These notions about the Deity, Origen taught on the authority of reason, 
ate of Scripture, and the current belief of the church, but there are various 
a other things that he taught with a strong belief in their probable truth, and 
| % it is interesting to look at the universe as he looked at it. The Deity was 
| - the sole, purely spiritual existence in the universe. Matter was created from 


|| which the world and all material forms are made. Other intelligences were 
_ created, clothed in a thin material substance, endowed with free will, com- 
missioned to execute the commands of God. Some remained in a state of 
_perfect obedience, and were angels of light around the throne of God. Others 
“i pao ta and persistently opposed the will of God, and were cast into 


— 
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regions of darkness ; while many others had sinned in various lesser degrees, 
and so had fallen into a lower rank than that in which they were’ created. 
These three classes of intelligences had material bodies, dense in the degree 
of their departure from the high estate in which they were created. It was 
the third class that was sent into the bodies of men and became human souls. 
The freedom of the will belonged to the very essence of these intelligences, 
‘and so all might, and as Origen believed, all would ultimately choose the 
right, and work themselves up to the purity and happiness of their first con- 
dition. It was by the operation of these angels, good and bad, that the 
work of the universe was carried on. Every nation had its guardian angel, 
and so had every church. Each man had two angels, one to help him in his 
efforts to do right, the other to tempt him to do wrong. These notions were 
fortified in Origen’s mind by texts of Scripture, but they were really founded 
in the Platonic philosophy where the ministering spirits of the Deity are 
‘called genii. .They became incorporated in the creed of the Christian Church, 
though some of them were denounced afterwards as heretical. At a later | 
period a new tone of thought and a much sterner spirit were infused into 
Christian doctrine. These influences came from Italy and the churches 
under her domination, which were called Latin churches, for the language of 
their theology was Latin. In these churches the freedom of the will was denied; - 
and the eternal misery of evil spirits, and of human souls that left the body 
before they had been purged from sin and error, was taught as a Christian 
doctrine. A ‘graye question among learned doctors of the middle ages was, 
whether Origen himself could be saved, since he was guilty of teaching one |} 
great error—the restoration of all spiritual natures to the favour of God, so _ 
that even the devil might repent and find salvation. _ 

Origen was not only the greatest genius of his time, but one of the most 
indefatigable workers of any time. But work and genius dre always closely 
allied. I think Carlyle has defined genius as an infinite capacity for labour. 
Jerome said of Origen that no Greek or Latin writer had written so much as ; 
he, and that no one could read as much as he had written. He made the 
Scriptures the study of his life, and he set himself the task to make out a 
true text for the Old Testament. After years of the most arduous labour, 
he published the result in a copy of the Old Testament in six columns. The 
first column was his idea of a true Hebrew version ; the second was the same 

‘words in Greek letters ; and the four others were Greek translations which | 
he thought the nearest to the Hebrew original. This work was called the 
Hexapla, and was: of great use to future students of the Bible. He wrote 
most elaborate commentaries on most of the books of the Old Testament and _ 
on some of the New. Here he displayed his vast learning and brilliant 

‘imagination, for he adopted a mode of interpretation that was prevalent , 
among Jews and heathens of his time. Philo, the Alexandrian Jew; had || 
maintained that the books of Moses were entirely an allegory, and, by dint - || ; 
of the most wonderful ingenuity made Moses. speak the whole philosophy {| 
of Plato. The best of the heathen philosophers thought the same of the | 

popular mythology. They were ashamed of it as a narrative of facts, and | dl 
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denied its historical truth. Origen, in labouring to get a true text of the 
Old Testament, showed that he placed much importance in the historical 
sense of the words ; and the one great error of his life was committed by 
his mistaken reverence for the letter; but, as he advanced in years and 
‘in richness of spiritual thought, he valued less and less the literal sense. He 
held that there are two others of far greater importance—the mystic and the 
moral. The mystic, he thought, contained the most precious truths, and 
which the divine spirit hid, as it were, under an outward veil, And this 
veil can only be drawn aside, and the truths exposed by deep study and 
spiritual insight. The moral sense was the practical lesson that was intended 
to be conveyed by the words. With this theory the Scriptures were an 
inexhaustible storehouse of spiritual wealth. With his vast knowledge and 
powerful imagination he shed a charm over all his commentaries. His 
masterpieces were his commentary on “The Song of Songs,” and that on 
the Gospel of St. John. The glowing language of carnal love was spiritualised 
and. made to speak of the love of God and of Christ, and of the blessedness of 
him whose soul is full of love. And the headings of every chapter of our 
translation show that the translators were under the influence of Origen, and 
believed in a mystic sense of Scripture, for the headings tell us of the love of 
Christ for his bride the Church. In the Gospel of St. John he found scope 
for his philosophic spirit ; and in his commentary unfolded his doctrine of the 
Logos. In this Gospel too he found ‘a defence of many other of his beliefs, 
such as the pre-existence of the human soul. Origen was ignorant of the true’ 
nature of the various books comprised under the name of the Hebrew and 


Christian Scriptures. He did not take into account that each of these books 


is a separate and independent work, reflecting the thoughts of its own author 
and its own time. He regarded them as one consistent whole, each book in 
its own way speaking the same truths. He tells us why he was driven to 
“search for an allegorical meaning. “There is in the Scriptures a crowd of 
things which, taken iv the letter, appear false, absurd, contradictory or 
inadmissible ; the mystical meaning alone makes them worthy of God, and 
protects them against the adversaries of the Christian faith.” Origen found 
in Scripture whatever he sought, and his mode of interpretation was admitted 
with scarcely a protest till the end of the fifteenth century. In the middle 
ages Origen’s mode was improved upon, and four senses were found in the 
words of Scripture. When Colet, the friend of Erasmus, at Oxford, in the 
ast years of the fifteenth century, asserted that the Scriptures have only one 
sense, the sense in the mind of the writer, and which is discovered through 
_ the grammatical structure of the language, he was looked upon with amaze- 
ment and ridicule. Colet delivered lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul in 
accordance with his own theory ; and there was a freshness, a reality, an | 


| individuality in the meaning of Paul’s words as thus interpreted, that crowds 


listened to the lectures with intense interest, And this idea of Scripture was 
in, harmony with many other ideas working in the minds of men at the 
time, and must be reckoned as one of the causes that brought about the 
Reformation in England. : Joun Gow. 
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LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
LESSON LXXXVI. 


We have followed the life of Jesus Christ from his birth to the time when 
he has entered on his ministry, and has called to him the apostles who were 
to be his helpers in carrying his message of good tidings (gospel) to men. 
And now it becomes clear that if we follow the same plan that we have 
hitherto pursued, tracing successively the events of’ his life through the 
gospels, we shall have a view of that life far too wide to be manageable for 
use in Sunday school teaching. It is to-be feared that the time which many 
scholars remain at school would not suffice to take them over such an exten- 


| sive field. We shall therefore now change our plan, and offer lessons on the 


life of Jesus Christ in a form which will present that life in a more condensed 
shape, and show its practical bearing on the great object of Sunday school 
instruction—teaching religion. F 

We would begin, then, by saying that we consider the grea¢ and especial 
aim of Sunday school instruction is to teach religion. And the life of Jesus 
Christ is valuable to us because it gives us the best lessons in religion. 

-But now let us have some clear notions of what we mean when we speak 
about teaching religion ; for we must confess that this word religion is used 
in a very vague, indistinct, and shifting sense. We shall use it then in its 


‘ broadest and most comprehensive sense, the sense which it bears when we or 


others speak of the “religion of Jesus.” There it seems used in its fullest 


meaning, and to comprehend all that we learn from Jesus, Religion, then, in | 


this broadest sense may be defined to be giving ourselves to be governed by the 
feelings in us which conscience tells us are higher and ought to be obeyed, and 
putting down the feelings in us which conscience tells us are lower, and ought to 
be restrained. This seems to sum up the lessons we learn from the life of 
Jesus, and the lessons which the examination of our,own souls teaches us. 


When we try to put into words more commonly used, and perhaps more 


easily understood, this definition of religion, we find Christ’s own words, 
which are also words summing up the religion taught in the Old Testament 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul. sae 
with allthy mind.” This is the first and great commandment, and the sana 
is like unto it, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (Matt, xxii. 37). 
Giving ourselves up to love to God and love to man is religion in its broadest 
sense. ‘Love to God is usually called piety or devotion, or godliness, and the 


word religion is often used to express this part of religion only ; but we shall || 


not use it in this narrower sense, but call this part piety. Love to man is 
the source or spring of all those virtues in us by which we seek to promote 


the welfare of our fellow creatures—all the virtues that make up what is | 
called morality, such as kindness, justice, truthfulness, patience, purity. &e i. 
So that religion may be again said to consist in piety towards God ‘gah is 
morality towards man. This quite agrees with the definition we gave ab fire : 
| because it is found that the chief feelings in us which conscience tells us a 1° 
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higher and ought to be obeyed are just the feelings—love of God, and love of 
man. St. Paul, in Galatians v. 14, shows us how all morality comes out of 
love for man. “All the law,’* that is the moral law, “is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” (Read this chapter 
for a lesson from the 14th verse.) So again in Romans xiii, St. Paul says 
the same, and that “ Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is 
the fulfilling of the law” (i.e, the moral law, Read for lesson also this 
chapter from 8th verse, and then to show that ‘neighbour’ means the same 
as ‘ fellow creature, read the parable of the Good Samaritan, Luke x., 25 to 
end). 


LESSON LXXXVII. 


We go back to the definition of religion that we first gave: ‘‘ Giving our- 
selves to be governed by the feelings in us which conscience tells us are higher, 
and ought to be obeyed; and putting down the feelings in us which conscience 
tells us are lower and ought to be restrained.” We take this definition, 
because by keeping it before our minds it helps us to notice in turn all the 
different feelings which ought to govern, or ought to be kept down, and so to 
go over the whole ground of religion and study it in every part. Now, it 
is the life of Christ, that we find a spiritual looking glass, as it were, in 
which we see a reflection of our own soul as it ought to be... This, indeed, is 

the great use to us of Christ. He reveals us to ourselves. The aged Simeon 
is represented (Luke ii. 35) as saying of the child Jesus, “ Behold, this child 
isset . . . that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” This 
is what Jesus has done. He has been the mirror in which the best and 
highest thoughts of our hearts are revealed to us. This idea that the life of 
Christ is a mirror is one mentioned by St. James in his Epistle (chap. i. 


Ps 


| 23—25), where he compared the word, %.e. the gospel, zc. the life of Christ, 


to glass in which a man looks to see his face. He calls the glass “the law of 
liberty,” and says that if we continue to look into it and follow out what we 
see we shall do well. This, then, is the greatest service which Christ renders 
us. He is the glass in which we see our own souls as they ought to be. In 
looking into this glass, then, we find revealed to us that we have various feel- 
ings and desires, for Christ tells us what feelings we are to allow to govern us, 
Love to God and love to man. He shows us, too, that there are feelings to 


be put down. “ That which cometh out of the man that defileth the man. — 


For from within, out of the heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
-fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, 


' an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness, all these evil things come from 


within and defile the man” (Mark vii. 20—23). Here Christ alludes to the 
feelings which prompt these sinful things. So in his sermon on the mount 
we find that it is certain feelings in us to which he bids us give ourselves. 


of humility, repentance, meekness, love of righteousness, mercy, purity, 
love of peace, &c. _ In his various parables, he sets up for our approval those 
who yield to their higher feelings, as the Good Samaritan, the Publican, the 


|| distinguish no difference in tones, or say that one was any higher than 
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father in the Prodigal Son, and for our disapproval, those who gave way to 
lower feelings, as the Priest and Levite, the Pharisee, the elder brother. 
Indeed, Christ’s whole life and teaching are directed to lead us to give our- 
selves up to our higher feelings, and put down and restrain our lower ones. 
And in him we find the perfect example of a soul giving itself up to its 
higher feelings, and restraining its lower ones ; that is, in him we have 
the most perfect example of religion. Then, this fact, that we see Christ 
constantly teaching and practising submission to the higher feelings and 
subjection of the lower, makes us reflect that the soul both in him and 
us must have some power, or sense, or faculty, by which it is able to 
distinguish between higher and lower. If it had not, it would not be 
able to discern which were higher and which were lower. It would be 
in the condition of a person who had no “ear” or sense for music, could 


another. We feel, then, by reflection, that there is such a power, sense, or 
faculty in the soul. We usually call it conscience. Its use is to be to us like 
a musical ear, and tell us which feelings are higher and more worthy, and 
which lower and less worthy in the company of feelings. Jesus must have 
had the conscience exceedingly powerful and sensitive. It seems to speak in 
‘almost every word and action, and he constantly appeals to the conscience 
in others. He seems to take it for granted that they have a moral sense or 
conscience in them, which will at once lead them to feel that those feelings 
which he tells them to obey are higher and those which he tells them to keep 
down are lower. He says in one place (Luke xii. 57), “ Yea, and why even 
of yourselves, judge ye not what is right?” It was because Jesus spoke 
straight from his own conscience and higher feelings to the consciences and 
higher feelings of others that people said, “Never man spake like this 
man,” and “were astonished at his teaching, for he taught them as one 
having authority and not as the scribes”—who' taught them from books— 
(Matt. vii. 28, 29). Yes, he taught them as one having authority. It was 
the authority within, the authority of his own conscience and higher feelings, 
which he felt was the authority of God; for it is through these higher 
feelings and consciénce that God speaks to us. Conscience more particularly 


soe Pe — 


_may be said to be the voice of God. (Read again the 5th chapter of 
Matthew, to notice how Christ speaks out from himself and directly to others, || — 
without quoting any other authority. ) 8. 

E | 

LESSON LXXXVIII. , 

Remember that we said religion was giving ourselves to be governed by ie 
the feelings in us which conscience tells us are higher and ought to be B | 
obeyed, and putting down the feelings in us which conscience tells us are |} _ 


lower and ought to be restrained. And now, in order to understand all that 
this definition covers, we must have some notion of what are the higher and 
what the lower feelings, and what conscience is, and how it speaks. Well, | 
I was reading some time ago.the second chapter of the book of Job, where || 
it is said, “There was a day when the sons of God (the angels) came to present 
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themselves before the Lord, and Satan (an angel whose office it was to accuse) 
came also to present himself before the Lord.” And, as I read, a picture 
presented itself to my mind. It was the grand court of heaven, whose walls 
and whose roof were radiant clouds. Ona dazzling throne sat the Lord of 
the universe, and before him, on either side, were gathered two ranks of 
mighty angels, such as the Jews thought were appointed to be the ministers 
of God throughout the universe. These had come to-day from all parts of 
his dominion. There came the archangels, the mighty rulers of the stars— 
the great orbs of heaven—with shining wings, and with glorious crowns upon 
their heads. There came the bright rulers of sun and moon and all the planets. 
There came the ruler of light and day, and the beneficent ruler of the seasons 
that brings spring and summer and autumn. ‘There came the bringers of 
rain and dew, and those who made the grass to grow and the flowers to bloom. 
These were all bright and glorious, the princes of the celestial court. But 
in, the opposite rank were angels mighty and awful, but of brightness more 
subdued, as if a dusky veil had been thrown over all their radiance. These 
were the angels that did God’s lower work ; and among them was Satan. 
Here was one that brought the darkness, that man might sleep. Another . 
brought the stormy wind and rain, Another the lightning and the thunder. 


| Another floods and conflagrations, famines and pestilences, to make men 


watchful. And the work of Satan was to watch over human sin and report 


it at the throne of heaven, as the great accuser. 
And as I gazed in imagination on this gorgeous spectacle, behold! I heard 


| one of the inferior angels plead. It was the angel that brought floods, fires, 


and famines. He complained that he had not enough to do—sufficient power 
was not given into his hand. He wanted to bring the evils over which he 
was lord upon many a happy people. And then, when he had done pleading, 
I saw another angel in the brighter rank. It was the angel of mercy, and 


j most eloquently did he plead that the evils might not be done. They were 


both silent, waiting for judgment ; and then the Lord upon the throne spoke 
as in a voice of sweet and solemn music, that rolled like thunder through the 


}| hall: © The angel of mercy is the nobler of the two pleaders, and has given the 
|| nobler counsel, and must prevail. The angel of evils rs less noble, and has given 


less noble cownsel, and must not prevail.” And then I noticed angel after 


- angel turn to address the throne ; but on whichever side the angel first rose, 


an angel on the other side would generally plead against him; and then 


always the Lord on the throne gave the same decree—“ Such a one is noble, 
‘ and must prevail; such a one is less noble, and must give way.” Sometimes, 
| itis true, I noticed that the lower angels pleaded and there was no opposition ; 


and then the Lord nodded to them that they might have their way. 
I could not help thinking that this picture of the council hall of heaven 
might represent the council chamber of the human soul, The clouds are the 


| mists that roll around our thoughts. 'The Lord on the throne is conscience, 


| in whom and through whom God speaks. The ranks of counselling angels 


4 | are the feelings or desires. The brighter ranks-are the higher feelings, the 
4 Seen ranks are the lower feclings. So do the feelings plead one against 
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another, and so does conscience the Lord decide which is nobler and must be 
obeyed, and which is ignobler and must submit. And this is all that 
conscience pretends to do. It does not tell us what outward actions are right 
or wrong, but what inward feelings—from which actions spring—are more or 
less noble ; and observe, just as there were no really bad angels before the 
throne in heaven, but each had a work appointed by God; so it is in the soul. 
There are no feelings there bad in themselves. Those that seem bad, only 
seem so when they go beyond their proper sphere. They are all appointed by | 
God to do his work. In the middle ages, the times of war and violence, every 
city had to be surrounded with a lofty wall to protect it, and, on the wall, 
night and day, guards had to walk and watch to see that nc enemy 
approached without, and no mischief arose within. Now these guards 
were appointed by the government of the city, and were useful servants 
of the city, just as much as the mayor and his aldermen that ruled 
it. They had their part to do as necessary to the city as theirs. But 
sometimes it happened that the guards who ,were set to watch the city 
conspired, and by night surprised the sleeping inhabitants, mayor and 
aldermen, and made themselves the masters of the city, 'and put the rightful 
governors in chains or slew them. That was going beyond their sphere, and © 
making themselves masters where they ought to be servants; and then, 
when they were conquered, they were put in chains and severely punished _ 
for their usurpation. So every lower desire or feeling of our nature has its 
place. It is a guard appointed by God to watch over the city, the body, and 
see that no harm comes to it. Thus the lower feelings, the appetites for 
drink and food, are set to watch that the body does not go without. the 
nourishment which is necessary to its existence. The love of ease is set to 
watch that the body does not injure itself by neglecting rest. Fear is set to 
watch that the body may not expose itself to danger. All these lower feelings 
are necessary guards. But when they attempt to rule the soul instead of 
serving, then, like usurpers, they must be put down. “In the next lesson we 
will examine the feelings one by one. (Read Colossians iii. for a lesson, in 
which we are urged to put down our lower feelings and exercise our higher.) 
T. Exrorp PorntTIne, 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. © We 


Cuaprer III. 1-2: Cure of a lame man by Peter and John. 


1, The ninth hour—i.e., three o'clock in the afternoon, the day being — 
reckoned from six o'clock in the morning. There were three prescribed || — 
pei of prayer, nine a.m., twelve noon, and three p.m. (See Acts ii. 15, 
xd: 

__ & The gate of the temple which is called Beautiful. This gate cannot be || | 
identified with any certainty. It is generally placed on the east side of the || 
temple. Some think it led into the outer court, or the court of ‘Gentiles, || 
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from the outside ; others, from the court of the Gentiles into the court of 
the women ; and others again, from the court of the women into the court of 
Israelites. Josephus tells of a splendid gate, fifty cubits high, made of 
Corinthian brass, with plates of gold and silver upon it, “where the women 
came in.” If we may take this to have been the beautiful gate, we must sup- 
pose it to have been the eastern entrance into the court of the women. 

2. The porch that is'called Solomon’s. A sort of cloister or colonnade, run- 
ning along the east side of the outer court of the temple. The roof was of 
cedar wood, and was supported on three rows of marble columns, each row 
consisting of twenty-five pillars. The floor was paved with stones of different 
colours. It is mentioned as frequented by Jesus himself, and the scene of 
his teaching, in John x. 23, and by the Apostles, in Acts v. 12. 

For the moral lesson of this story, show that gifts are not precious or 
good for us, because they are, first, just what we want and expect (for the 
lame man expected to receive money from the Apostles, v. 5), or secondly, of 
great money value, but because they are part of the giver, his own work, or 
his own influence, or his own love. So the Apostles gave not silver and gold, 
but their Christian faith (v. 6). 

On the subject of miracles in general see the lessons on the life of Jesus 
Christ, xlii—xlvii. (Doctrine), in the Manual vol. ii. pp. 97, 100, 184, 137, 
139, 141. According to the principles there laid down we cannot regard this 
miracle as an impossibility, and whatever doubts attach to the story are due 
mainly to some questionable circumstances connected with it in chap. iv. 


Verses 12—26 : Peter’s Address to the People, 


13. His Son Jesus, should be “his servant.” The same Greek word is 
translated “servant” when applied to David (iv. 25), and “child”. when 
applied to Jesus (iv. 27). ays 

Denied—i.e., would not recognise him as the Messiah, with the sense also ‘ 
' (still stronger in the next verse) of refusing him when Pilate would have 

released him. 

When he was determined to let him go (see Luke xxiii. 4, 16, 20, 22), Pilate 
acquitted Jesus before sending him to Herod, and afterwards wanted to 
release him. : 

15. The Prince of Life—the leader or founder of life. The same Greek 
word is translated (Heb. ii. 10) “‘ the captain of their salvation,” and (Heb. 
xii, 2) “the author and finisher of our faith.” ~ 

16. Should be translated: “ And on account of faith in his name he hath 
strengthened this man whom ye see and know. His name and the faith which | 
is by him, have given him this perfect soundness in the presence of you all.” 

17. I wot—i.e., I know. | 

Through ignorance. The same excuse for his persecutors is put into the 
mouth of Jesus himself (Luke xxiii. 34). 

18, That Christ should suffer—i.e., that the Christ or Messiah should 
suffer ; that is, the prophet who was to be sent. This was not the common 

_ expectation about the Messiah. as . 
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19. When the times of refreshing shall come, should be “so that the times 
of refreshing may come ;” referring to the expected second coming of Christ 
(see the next note). 

21, The idea seems to be that Christ had been taken up to heaven, and 
was waiting till the world was preparéd for his second coming. “The times 
of the restitution of all things” were the times then present, when the good 
were being separated from the bad by the preaching of Christianity, and there 
was still time for repentance. The word “until” refers to the end, and not 
to the beginning of the period. 

22. The whole of the Pentateuch, or first five books of the Bible, was 
supposed to have been written by Moses. The quotation is from Deut. xviii. 
15, but it is not exact according to the original Hebrew or the Septuagint 
(or Greek translation); The reference in the original passage is not to any 
one prophet, but collectively to the succession of prophets in Israel. 

23. From Deut. xviii. 19, but not exact. 

24,’ These days—i.e., the present time ; the days of the restitution of all 
things, in which all things are being put right for the second coming 
of Christ. ; 
~ 95. The quotation is from Gen. xxii. 18. 

26. Unto you first. The idea of thé writer of the Acts and also of Paul 
was that Christianity was first offered to the Jews, and then to the Gentiles. . 
But Peter could’ hardly have thought this before the events recorded in 
chapter x. Probably the author has put his own thoughts into the mouth of 
Peter, as we have seen he has done in the speech on the day of Pentecost. 


CHarterR IV. 1--4: Arrest of Peter and John. 


1. The Priests—i.e., the priests who were then in office, whose business it 
was to keep order in the temple. 

The Captain of the temple—i.e., the head of the temple watch. ~ al 
The Sadducees—The aristocratic sect of the Jews, as the Pharisees were- 
the popular. In opposition to the Pharisees they held by the written Law, || - 

and denied the authority of tradition. They disbelieved in special provi- 

dences, in the resurrection of the body, in the existence of angels or spirits. ® 
2. Being grieved —referring especially to the Sadducees, because they 

denied the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, : 
Through Jesus should be “in Jesus,” i,¢., in the fact of his resurrection, — if 
3. In hold—i.e., in custody. 


Eventide—it was three p.m, when the disciples ake up to the temple. : 
(See iii. 1.) j 


Verses 5—22: Peter and John before the Sanhedrim 3 
5. Their rulers—t.e., the members of the Sanhedrim, or great council. It ie 
generally met in the tamoll.3 in a hall called Gazzith, but on special occasions. 


at the high priest’s house. (Matt. xxvi. 3.) It is said to have consisted of |] 
71 members, who were chief priests, elders, and scribes. ie 


Elders and scribes—i.e., two classes of the rulers who made up the Seiko? 


— 
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drim. _The word scribe means literally “a writer ;” and the scribes were an 
order of men employed in transcribing, studying, and teaching the law. 
Hence they were the learned men of the time, in the kind of learning then 
most cared for. 

6. Annas was no longer high priest. He had been deposed some years 
before, and his son-in-law Joseph, surnamed Caiaphas, appointed after three 
high priests had been set up and deposed between the two. Josephus says 
Annas was one of the happiest men living, because he saw five of his sons 
eome to the high priesthood after him. A similar mistake is made in Luke 
iii, 2, where Annas and Caiaphas are both called high priest at the same time. 

Caiaphas, the real high priest, son-in-law of Annas, and properly called 
Joseph. 

John and Alexander. Nothing known-about these men. 

7. By what power, &c. No question is raised about the fact of the cure, 
but only about the means. _ So, too, some of the cures wrought by Jesus were 

|| not disputed, but were referred to evil powers, (Matt. ix. 34, xii. 24, 
"Mark iii. 22. Luke xi. 15.) | 
ae 11. This verse is quoted from Ps. exviii. 22. It is also quoted in Matt. 
|| xxi. 42, and Luke xx. 17. In the original passage the reference is probably to 
the Jewish nation, which had been despised by the heathen in the time of the 
captivity, but was now restored by God to its native land. Ewald thinks the 
_ || psalm was sung at the first feast of tabernacles (Ezra iii, 4), after the return | 
_ | from the captivity. 
.13. Ignorant. The Greek word implies this, but it means originally | 
“eommon people.” 
16—17. The fact of the cure is again allowed; but the priests are afraid 


i || of losing influence and authority over the people. 

A { 21. Because of the people. Note this and other signs that the disciples |, 
ie || were in favour with the people, and that persecution came from the priesthood. || 
z Z There are some circumstances which make us suspicious of the accuracy: || 
-- || of this narrative. First, the mention of the Sadducees as the chief opponents 


of the disciples. In the ‘gospels it is almost always the Pharisees who are 
the chief opponents of Jesus. The Sadducees appear only in connection with 
the question of the resurrection of the body (Matt. xxii. 23, and Mark xii. 18, 
and Luke xx. 27); and in Matt. xvi. 1, 6 (but not in the corresponding passages 
of the other gospels). Then the leader of the persecution of Stephen was Saul, 
a Pharisee, and a disciple of the great Pharisaic doctor Gamaliel. This may 
| suggest a doubt whether our author has not made some mistake in repre- 
‘|| senting the Sadducees as the movers of this persecution ; and the doubt is 
|| increased when we find in the next chapter that Gamaliel, a leading Pharisee, 
1! ig made the chief advocate of the Christians. 
Secondly, the author seems to have made a mistake both here and in 
Luke iii, 2, in regard to the name of the high priest, and in the next chapter 
we shall see reason to suspect that he has made a further mistake in repre- | 
senting him as a Sadducee. 


‘We must, therefore, hesitate to place reliance upon the details of the | 


go 
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narrative, but the general conduct of the Sanhedrim, in acknowledgimg - 


privately the fact of the miracle, and yet refusing to accept the consequences 
of their own admission, and trying to stop the preaching of the disciples, 
is not only quite possible, but quite probable, in a priesthood jealous of its 
own authority and fearful of attack. And the firm stand of the apostles— 
“ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 


/ unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen 


and heard”—is no doubt a true representation of the spirit of the first 
Christians. 


VERSES 23—381 :' The Apostles return to the Disciples. 


25—26. Quoted from Psalms ii. 1—2. This psalm has no title, and was 
of course referred to David as its author. Ewald thinks the king mentioned 
was Solomon, and that the psalm refers to some revolt of subject nations at 
the death of David and the accession of Solomon. 

26. His Christ. ~ In the psalm the words are “his anointed,” which is the 


literal meaning of the word Christ ; and ey refer to the king, whoever he 


may have been. 

27. Thy holy child, Jesus. The Greek word here rendered ‘‘ child” is 
translated “son” when applied to Jesus (chap. iii. 13), and “servant” gee 
applied to David (chap. iv. 25). Probably the latter sense should be taken in 
all three passages. 

Herod. According to Luke (xxiii. 11), but not according to the other 
evangelists, Jesus was brought before Herod and mocked by him. 

31. The place was shaken. The shock of an earthquake and similar natural 
phenomena, were held both by the Jews and the heathen to be signs of the 
presence of God (see Acts ii. 2, John xii. 28), 

This is probably a very good example of the early Christian hymns, and, 
indeéd, it may actually have been used in its present form in the midst of 
some persecution. But we are obliged to doubt the statement in the last 
verse, or else to regard the earthquake as a natural event happening at thet 
moment, and not as a special sign from God. 


VERSES 32—36 : Condition of the Church. 


33, Great grace—i.c., great favour with the aici 
34, Lacked—i.e., was in want. 


36. We shall iar a good deal more about Barnabas, but nothing is known 


of him before this time. The name means the son of prophecy or exhortation, | 


not consolation. The Levites were an inferior order tothe priests, but had 


certain duties in regard to religion and the law. Find Cyprus, in Philips’ 
Atlas, map 11. 


The writer here evidently intends to describe a complete community of li 


property as existing among the first Christians, but there are several things 


that make it doubtful whether this was really the case. First, the number |} 
of disciples (5,000) which he mentions renders it difficult to think that the | 
communion was complete. Secondly, the case of Barnabas would hardly have — rT 


\ 
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been specially mentioned if the practice had been universal. Thirdly, in 
Peter’s address to Ananias, v. 4, it is declared that the property need not 
have been sold, and that, when it was sold, the price need not have been given 
to the apostles. It is implied-that the crime consisted in keeping back part 
of the price when he pretended to be giving the whole, and that there would 
have been no crime in keeping the whole. Fourthly, the mention of the 
widows in vi. 1, seems at variance with the statement in iv. 34—“ neither was 
there any among them that lacked.” Fifthly, in chap. xii. 12, there is a 
mention of “the house of Mary, the mother of John,” which appears to con- 
| tradict the statement of iv. 32—“ neither said any of them that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own ; but they had all things common.” 

These inconsistencies in the author’s own statements lead us to doubt 
whether the community of property was as universal and complete in the 
early Church as he here represents it to have been. There can, however, be 
little question that it prevailed to a very considerable extent. 


Cuarrer V. 1—11: Ananias and Sapphira. 


1, Ananias and Sapphira. Nothing is heard elsewhere of this couple. 
The story is evidently introduced as a contrast to the conduct of Barnabas’ 
at the end of the preceding chapter. red 
3. Why hath Satan filled thy heart. The temptation to evil is referred to 
" Satan, or the spirit of evil; but the very question implies that Ananias had 
power to resist it. 
4, The offence consisted in keeping back part of the price, and giving only 
‘part of it as if it were the whole. It does not seem that Ananias was obliged - 
to give up either his property or the price of it ; but this very fact, and the: 
|| solemnity of the occasion, made any hypocrisy the more inexcusable ; a lie not 
|| unto men but unto God. 
5. Ghost. Here we have the original meaning of the word, as “breath,”* | 
or & spirit.” (See note on i, Z.) la F 
6. The young men—i.e., the younger members of the Christian com- 
munity. 
8. Answered perhaps refers to some greeting of Sapphira as she entered. 
9. Lo tempt the spirit of the Lord—ie., to try the spirit of the Lord, to 
+H try whether He would detect and punish the fraud. 
We cannot deny the possibility of a sudden death, like that of Ananias, 
| éspecially in a period of great religious excitement ; but the probability is 
much diminished when the similar death of Sapphira is added. Moreover, 
| the whole'of this chapter is of very doubtful authenticity, being a repetition, 
with every feature exaggerated, of the preceding chapters. Of this we shall 
| see more presently. The story itself contains so many harsh features, that 
we cannot but feel relieved if we may reject. The punishment is so obviously 
- out of proportion to the offence, that if this story is read with children at all, 
|| they will feel this for themselves, and ought to be allowed to feel it, while at 
}| the same time they should be shown that all deceit and untruthfulness is a - 


{| lie not only unto men but also unto God. 


Y 
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Verses 12—16: Apostolic Miracles. 

12. They were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch. For Solomon’s porch 
gee note on iii, 11. The “all” here is generally understood to refer to the 
whole body of Christians, both the apostles and the others ; and then “‘ the 
rest,” in the next verse, are taken to mean the Jews. But some think that 
the “all ”*is intended for the apostles only, and that ‘‘the rest ” describes the 
other Christians. This is very probably the right interpretation, and then _ 
the passage is intended to describe the effect of the fear and awe which is said 


in verse 11 to have fallen upon all the church, and upon as many as heard of — 


the death of Ananias and Sapphira. 
14, This verse is certainly parenthetical. § 
15. Insomuch that, &c. This probably refers back to the end of verse 134 
rather than to verse 12, according to the punctuation of our authorised version. — 


Vexed with unelean spirits—i.e., afflicted with those diseases, such as | 


epilepsy, idiocy, and madness, which the Jews at that time ascribed to the { 


possession of the patient by demons (see Lesson on the Life of Jesus Christ, 
xlvi.—axlvii., Doctrine ‘Teacher's Manuel, vol. ii, PP- 139—141.) 


Verszs 17—42. The Apostles arr Slaad and brought before the Sanhedrim.. 


21. All the senate of the children of Isarel. The word “senate” meansthe | 


body of elders who formed part of the Sanhedrim. 


28, Doctrine—i.e., “teaching” that Jesus was the Messiah, and had risen — 


from the dead, and was to return to the earth. 
To bring this man’s blood upon ws. By preaching in the name of Jesus 


the apostles implied that the priests had been wrong in putting him to death; 


and indeed they often spoke of them as responsible for it. 
30. Whom ye slew and hanged on a tree should be “ whom ye hanged on a 
tree and slew.” 


34, @amaliel, a celebrated Jewish teacher, the master (according to Acts | 


xxii, 3) of Paul, and the grandson of the still more celebrated teacher Hillel, 


to whom are aeorihed many wise and beautiful sayings much ReSou, those | 


of Jesus himself, 


36. Theudas. dosephus mentions a Thewdes who exactly answers to this q 


description. He says, “When Fadus was procurator of Judea a certain 
sorcerer, Theudas by name, persuades a great multitude to take their goods 
and follow him across the river Jordan. For he told them that he was a 
prophet, and said he would divide the river by his command, and afford them 
an easy passage ; and by saying these things he deceived many. But Fadus 


did not allow them to gratify their folly, but sent out a troop of cavalry © 
against them, who falling upon them unexpectedly, killed many, and took 


many prisoners alive. Theudas himself they caught alive and. cut off his 


head.” This happened, however, some ten years later than the time to 


which our story refers. No other insurgent mentioned by Josephus eor- 
responds with the Theudas of our text. So either Theudas must be some one — 


of whom we do not hear elsewhere, or our author must have made a mistake | 
in attributing to Gamaliel this mention of him. 


a 


37. Judas of Galilee in the days of the taxing.—This taxing refers to the 
census that was taken when, on the deposition of Archelaus, Judea was made a 
Roman province. This was a registration for the purpose of taxing. It met 
with great resistance from the Jews on religious grounds; as the payment of 

| tribute to the Romans was considered as an act of unfaithfulness to God, and 
| a mark of slavery. This was the feeling which prompted the question 
| addressed to Jesus about the tribute money. The payment of tribute was 
vehemently resisted by the more enthusiastic and uncompromising Jews, who 
| were called “zealots.” Of this party one member at least was to be found 
| among the disciples of Jesus, namely, Simon Zelotes. Josephus tells us that, 
| at the time of the census, a revolt was led by Judas, a Gaulonite of Gamala 
(see Philip’s Atlas, map 9), and Sadoc,a Pharisee. This is probably the Judas 
of our text. Josephus, however, does not mention his death ; and the party 
existed for a long time, and played a most important and most disastrous 
/ part in the subsequent Jewish history. 
38—39. However wise and right this advice of Gamaliel may be, it can _ 
| hardly be justified on the grounds which he gives for it. For it was just 
i) through being met by violence that the movements of Theudas and of Judas 
failed. If these moderate counsels had been followed in their case, we cannot 
| tell what might have happened. The truth is, that persecution, though it 
may not be able to prevent the ultimate spread of truth, may yet for an 
indefinite period postpone its recognition, and make that recognition full of 
danger and disaster, instead of blessing. The real ground for toleration of 
opinions is that error can only be properly answered by argument, and not by 
i force ; and toleration of actions must be determined by what seems from time 
1 to time to be free from danger to society. 
1 40. Beaten them. This is hard to reconcile with the counsel of Gamaliel 
| which the Sanhedrim is said to have accepted. 
The historical truthfulness of this whole chapter is open to serious 
“ suspicions. Itis arepetition of what has gone before, with every detail enlarged. 
‘The miracles which preceded and occasioned the arrest of the apostles are 
more numerous and more extraordinary, especially the healing efficacy 
ascribed to the shadow of Peter. All the apostles are now arrested, instead 
of only Peter and John. They are released by an angel in the night, but they _ 
| surrender themselves without violence the next morning. They are now to 
| be condemned to death (v.35). Accused by the Sadducees, they are defended _ 
by the most celebrated Pharisee of the time. They are dismissed with ;a | 
beating, in addition to the command not to speak in the name of Jesus. 
Then the release by the angel cannot be looked upon as historical, for it 
performs no necessary part in the story, and is never made the subject of 
any enquiry by the Sanhedrim, as it surely would have been had it been a 
There is the same difficulty as before about the Sadducees being the | 
persecutors of the apostles. But v. 17 seems to imply a very close connexion || 
between the high priest and the Sadducees, as if “indeed he were himself a 


“Sadducee. According to Josephus the family of Annas were probably | 
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Pharisees, fur he speaks of a younger Annas, a son of the older, and mentions 
as something peculiar, and as the explanation of his deeds of violence, that 
he had espoused the party of the Sadducees. 
Then Gamaliel, a leader of the Pharisees, is the advocate of the apostles ; | 
‘yet the Pharisees had been the chief opponents of Jesus, and Paul, a 
Pharisee azid disciple of Gamaliel, shortly afterwards led the persecution of | 
Stephen/ > : é 
The speech ‘attributed to Gamaliel appears to contain very serious— 
historical errors-in regard to Theudas and Judas. 
We must not, therefore, rely upon the details given in this chapter. The ~ 
story may be but another and enlarged version of the preceding narrative, or 
both may have arisen from some earlier and simpler account. 
P. M. Hicernson. 
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LESSONS .ON INSECTS. 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


InsxEcts excite, more or less, the attention of everybody. They obtrude them- 
selves on the notice of the most inobservant person. One reason for this is — 
that they are so universally distributed? Wherever vegetation in any form — 
appears, from the arctic regions to the tropics, there will insects be found. 
They abound on the earth, in the air, and in water. Then again, their 
species far outnumber those of plants, or of the vertebrate animals. It is 
stated that the species contained in the order to which beetles belong are — 
more numerous than those of all the vertebrated animals together. . 
Let us now consider how these little creatures that we so continually meet 
with are usually regarded by us. Is it not true that the most common feelings ~ 
manifested towards the greater number of them are those of dislike, disgust, 
contempt or fear? Are we not apt to think that an insect, merely because 
it is an insect, may be crushed under our feet or thrown into the fire, without : 
for a moment considering whether it is doing us any harm? It is a nasty, — 
crawling creature, that has no right to live if it dares to come across our path; © 
and because some of the class are really annoying to man, the whole of it is — 
indiscriminately condemned. Many people are really afraid of insects, and 
will scream with terror when a spider runs upon their dress, or an earwig, from 
some flower, drops upon their hand. The superstitious mind fears the — 
approach of death when the ticking sound of the small beetle, called the death- 
watch, is heard, although this sound is only the call of the insect to its com- 
panion in the timber where they live. Now there is no doubt that the study 
of insects will greatly tend to remove these feelings of dislike and fear, and 
will, in many cases, replace them by sentiments of admiration, wonder, and 
even respect. When we examine the marvellous<structure of the bodies of 
perfect insects—their eyes with thousands of facets ; their legs so admirably 
adapted for the purposes of running, swimming, leaping, burrowing, and all 
the different motions required by their various habits of life ; their delicate, 
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gauze-like wings ; their mouths which, formed in a variety of shapes, serve 
the purpose of instruments for cutting, tearing, bruising, grinding, 
building, &¢.; when all the delicate organizations of the bodies of even the 
- most minute of these creatures is studied, we shall learn to think twice before 
we needlessly destroy that which it “required a God to form.” If, again, we 
observe the extraordinary metamorphoses or changes which many insects 
| undergo, we shall begin to regard creeping grubs and caterpillars with a new 
interest, as containing the future perfect-winged insect, which will be developed 
from them. What in the whole of creation can be formed more striking than 
the change from a crawling, greedy caterpillar, who only lives to eat, into a 
gay and elegant butterfly, with wings adorned with the most minuté and 
| exquisitely-painted feathers, which flies from flower to flower, sipping their 
| honey as it goes! The transformation is almost miraculous, and if not so 
| common, would fill our minds with astonishment and awe. 
|. As we continue the study of insects our interest will be yet further excited 
| by the information. we shall gain of the wonderful skill shown by them in the . 
| making of their dwellings, which exceeds that of any birds in the building of 
| their often beautifully-shaped nests, or of the most sagacious quadruped in the 
| forming of their habitations. Among the most common and ingenious of insect 
dwellings may be mentioned the well-known honeycomb of the hive bee, and 
1 the earth cells of the upholsterer and leaf-cutter bee ; the first of which are 
| lined with pieces cut from the petals of the scarlet poppy, and the second with 
| portions of rose leaves, cut off the right size and shape by the mouths of these 
clever little workers. Then there are the galleries. and chambers and arches 
| made by ants in the mounds in which they live, the leaf-rolling ¢aterpillars and 
|| numerous other curious insect habitations, which will be treated of in their 
proper place. But.by far the most striking way in which the extraordinary 


| 
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| instinct of insects is shown will appear on observing the way in which these 
little creatures live in societies. The hive bee and the'ant, which form such 
‘communities, are the most striking instances of the perfection to which they 
are carried. In these the work which has to be done is portioned out to each 
| member of the society, the greatest care and anxiety are bestowed upon the 
rearing of the young, and the greatest foresight is displayed in the storing of 
food. The whole management of the society is carried on with such an 
unt of organisation, prudence, vigilance, industry, and skill, as to furnish 
a lesson to many of those very human beings who crush the ants beneath 
their feet, or overturn their nests in sport, and whose only interest in the 

bee arises from its supply of honey for their tables. 

Another way in which we may learn to value insects more is by considering 
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ig their various uses to man. Among the indirect benefits which they render 


him, perhaps the most important is the way in which they act as scavengers, 
by removing from the surface of the ground whatever is offensive to the 
smell or sight. An animal is no sooner dead than numbers of insects cover ~ 
its body. “Many of these deposit their eggs in the decaying flesh ; one female 
will lay as many as 20,000 eggs, from which maggots are quickly hatched, and 
| these in 24 hours will devour so much food as to increase in weight two 
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opportunities of adding to their stock of knowledge. 
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hundred fold. In this manner the body of even so large an animal as a horse 
rapidly disappears. In the same way insects act in consuming all kinds of 
decaying vegetable substances, and in preventing stagnant water from becom- 
ing offensive. There are many insects which are directly useful to man. 
The most important of these is the silkworm, which supplies us with such a 
beautiful article of dress, and of whose produce Great Britain alone imports 
not less than £6,000,000 worth every year. Then there is the bee which 
furnishes us with honey and wax; the fly which forms the gall nut from 
which our black writing ink is made ; the cochineal insect, which from the 
earliest ages has been used as a brilliant scarlet dye; and the lac insect, which 
produces a substance which is prepared in various forms, and is used in 
manufactures for varnishing, polishing, and lacquering, and for making sealing 
wax ; a common scarlet dye is also produced from it, which, among* other 


\ things, is used for the cloth which our soldiers wear. In medicine the can- 


tharides are of great value in the preparation of blisters. In eastern countries 
the locust, the white ant, and several kinds of grubs are considered great 
delicacies ;. indeed it is only prejudicejthat causes us to feel abhorrence at the 
idea of making edible insects a part of our food, for the Arabs are as much 
astonished at our eating crabs, lobsters, and oysters, as we are at their eating 
locusts. 

Some of the reasons in favour of the study of insects, which it is hoped 
may arouse interest in the subject, have now been stated. And, if what |} 
is learnt on this branch of natural history in books should lead students | 
to observe the habits of these interesting creatures for themselves, they will 
find in every hedge, and ditch, and stagnant pool, on every tree, or bush, or 
plant, or-garden wall, subjects to attract their observation, and afford them 
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THE PSALMS. 


PrEFATORY Nore.—The teacher who uses these notes is recommended to have the 
whole psalm read through in stanzas, and not verse by verse, before going into an 
details. He may then go through it, giving the alterations in translation and the need- 
ful eal Si gee with such comments as he may think desirable. Then he will find 
it a good thing to have it read through once more, as amended, and will also find that 
the mere reading of it will be improved. No attempt has been made to deal with the 
translations of the tenses, or indeed with any but the most obvious mistranslations 
since such would take up too much space. It may seem strange that such great 
differences should be possible in the translations of learned men, but it would need 
some acquaintance with the Hebrew language properly to understand the why ; only a 
hint of it is here possible. If English were written, as the Hebrew originally was. 
without vowels, and if those vowels were put in after a long lapse of years when the 
language was beginning to be corrupt, it is easy to see that much confusion would 
result, Thus, pt might stand for pat, pet, pit, pot, put, peat, &c., to the great altera- 
tion of meaning. Few references have been made to the terrible curses found in some 
of the most beautiful Psalms, because the heart of the teacher will tell him all that 
should be said. It will be, however, well to remember that they express a white heat |} 
of hate kindled by cruelties, still only too common in the East, and that beneath the’ || 


iaurecetoas of the persecuted man we may eaaenaly detect those of a much oppressed _ 
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Psalms y. Stanzas 1—2, 3—6, 7—9, 10—12. 

Translation: Title—To the chief musician. Some learned men under- 
stand by Nehiloth the accompaniment of flutes. This, however, 
must be left quite undecided. ae 

y.1. Complaint for “ meditation.” 
3. Address thee for “ direct my prayer.” 
Look out (as a watchman) for “ Look-up.” 
7. At for “ toward.” . 
10. Condemn for “ destroy.” 
11. Whom thou defendest for “ because, &c.” 
12. Dost for “ wilt.” ' 

Interpretation :-v. 6. Leasing, an old English word for “lying,” also to be 

: found in Shakespeare. 

4 8. Straight—i.e., plain, free from snares. 

‘ 9. Their inward parts—i.e., their thoughts. 


Open sepulchres—i.e., pits into which a man might easily fall 
unawares. ; 


This psalm was probably used in the Temple service. It is of much later 
date than Dayid’s time, as is shown by the reference to the Temple. It belongs, 
most likely, to the time when the Assyrians, or, if later, the Babylonians, 
+ were carrying the Hebrews into exile. Cf. 1 Chron. v. 26; 2 Kings xvii. 3, 5, 
e xviii. 13. 
5 Psalms vi. Stanzas 1—3, 4—5, 6—7, 8—10. 

Translation : Title—“ On the stringed instrument according to the eighth 
' key.” 
“ For the (lower) octave” = Sharpe. Of. 1 Chron. xv. 20 ff. 
yv.7. Dimmed for “ consumed.” 
Interpretation : 1. Sickness was deemed to be a sign of the divine anger. 
2. Vered—i.e.,’ troubled, : 

3. My soul—i.e., I myself. How long = a sudden break off. Cf. 
Ps. xe. 13. 

4, Return—i.e., turn again. 

5. Grave, Sheol. The underworld [the Greek “ Hades” = the unseen 
place], to which the souls of the dead were supposed to go, The . 
old English world hell—z.e., the hollow place—meant the same. 
Cf. Holland, the hollow—i.e., the Jow land. Hull, Holbeck, &c., 
are from the same root. The word is sometimes translated “ pit.” 

Subject: “We were troubled on every side; without, were fightings ; 
) within, were fears.” Cf. 2. Cor. vii: 2. The authorship is very 

uncertain. ~ 

: Psalm vii. Stanzas 1—5, 6—11, 12—17. 

‘Translation : Title—Shiggaion, an ode, a mournful psalm (Wellbeloved). 
Of Cush we find‘no mention. — 

y. 6. Against for “ because of.” 

9. For Thou, O righteous for “for the righteous.” 


‘ 
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Ewald adds to verse 4, and refers to 1 Sam. xxiv. 17, as the source of his 
amendment. (Cf. The Psalms by Four Friends, p. 10). He reads the 
- verse thus :— 
If I have rewarded evil unto him that dealt friendly with me aS 
' enmity to him that is at peace with me, 
Yea, if I have not rewarded his evil with good), 
And delivered him that without cause is my enemy. 


The suggestion is very happy. 
Compare also 1 Sam. xxiv. 4ff., xxvi. 7ff. 
Interpretation : v. 2. He—w.e., an especial enemy. 

3. This—i.e., any such thing as this. 

12. If he turn not—i.c., the enemy. He will whet—i.e., God. 
14, Travaileth, old (French) word for laboureth, whence we get our word 
travel. 
16. Pate, old English, from paten (patina), a flat dish or plate ; now 
seldom used, but common in Shakespeare. 
This psalm is a ee! acknowledged to be of early date, and is probably 

by Dawid. : 
Psalm viii. Stanzas 1—2, 3—8, 9. 
Translation : Title—*‘ After the fashion of Gath.” Nothing is known 
concerning this. . 

v. 1. Thou whose glory zs high for “ who hast set, &c.” 

2. Stronghold for “strength.” * 

5. And hast made, &c., for “ For thou, &c.” © God for “angels” (‘‘the 
gods.” Sharpe). Cf. Gen. iii. 22. 

Interpretation: 1. 0 ZORD our Lord. Here we have the two words 
LORD (JHVH.) and Lord (Adonai) in close contrast. ° 
2. Strength—The hope of the future lies in the young of the paige 
whether for military or for moral purposes. 

4, Visitt—i.c., to have regard to ; to come to see. Man can hold com- 
munion with his ion ok his intelligence can recognise the 
traces of the great intelligence, and his conscience is insight into 
the divine will. 

Mind in man is akin to mind unveiled to us in the universe, and lifts him 
not only above the other animals, but invests him with glory beyond that of 
even eastern skies. 


Psalm ix. 

Title: “To the death of the Son.” This is probably the name of the 
tune to which the psalm was to be'sung. 

This is an acrostic psalm, ie., the different stanzas (here, every other 
verse) begins with the different letters of the alphabet. It is supposed that 
this highly artificial method of composition was intended as an aid to 
memory. In Ps. cxix. we have a very lengthy specimen, in which the verses 


from 1—8 begins with Aleph, the first letter of the alphabet in Hebrew ; At ; 
and those from 9—16 with Beth, the second, and soon. In “The Psalms | 
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by Four Friends” will be found very clever translations of these psalms, with 
this peculiarity retained. We give a few stanzas in full as a specimen. 
_ The acrostic psalms are ix., x., XXV., XXXiV., CXi., cxii, cxix., cxlv. 


Psalm ix. 
~ All my heart shall praise thee, O LORD, 

And speak forth all thy marvellous works, 
| ‘And be glad and rejoice in thee, 
a And sing praise to thy name, O thou Most High. 
Because my enemies are turned back 

They fall and perish at thy presence, 

For thou hast maintained my right, yea, my cause, 
: Thou art set on the throne judging right. 
; Confounded are the heathen aud destroyed are the wicked. 
a &e., &e., &e. 

Ps. x. is a continuation of this psalm, and these, together with the 37th, 
are considered to come from the same author. In this psalm the acrostic 
|. structure is imperfect. ©: 

The reference is probably to the destruction of the Assyrian, B.c. 606. 
Translation: v. 12. Forinstead of “ when.” 

16. The Lord hath showed Himself, He hath executed judgment, &c. 
Higgaion. Selah. Supposed to be directions to the musicians. 
At Noyes gives it as “ instrumental music !” “pause Na 
Interpretation : 6. Cities, probably referring to the fall of Nineveh. 

13. Compare Job xxxviii. 17 ; Isaiah xxxviil. 10. 

14, Jerusalem was evidently still safe. 

18, Weedy, poor—Jews as oppressed by the heathens. 
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Psalm x. Stanzas 1—6,7—11, 12—18. 
Translation : 3. The covetous man forsaketh and despiseth the LORD. 
4, The wicked in his pride (saith) “ He (2.e., God) careth not!” and 
« God is not” is in all his thoughts. j 
' 5, Prosperous for “ grievous.” 
- 17. Strengthen for “prepare.” 
18. That the men of the earth be no more exalted against thee. 
Interpretation : v. 2. Poor generally means the Jews oppressed by. Gentile 
tyranny. 
3. Cf Hab. i. 11-16. - 
5. Far above his sight—i.e., too far for the wicked to be terrified, 
GE doleixt io. ( 
5. Puffeth at—t.c., defies with scorn. . 
6. Moved—i.e., cast down. This word seems to have once had a 
stronger meaning than that which it now bears. 
8. Villages—There was impunity there as compared with Jerusalem. 
10. Humbleth himself—i.e.; bends low, the better to surprise his victim.. 
' 13. Require—i.e., make inquiry, or inquisition. 
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14. To requite it—some read, “and markest it on thy hand,”—ze., 

“takest note of ;” others, “to take it in hand,—+.e., to deal with it. 
“Subject: The outrages committed by the hastthen)Sreabably by the 
Egyptians, The alphabetical order is broken to allow of an older 
psalm being inserted’ (x. 1—12), a after which it is resumed and 
concluded as if no break had occurred. 


Psalm xi. Stanzas 1—3, 4—6, 7. 
Translation : v. 6. Coals of fire (lightning) for “ snares.” Burning wind 
for “horrible tempest ”—i.¢., the simoom, the hot wind. 
7. For righteous is the LORD, oc loveth righteousness. The upright 
shall behold his face.” : 
Interpretation : 1. Fowlers mostly spread their snares in the vaileys. 
3. Foundations—i.e., of social order. Some translate more literally 
the pillars—i.e:, the chiefs a What can the righteous do (but. 
flee away) ? d 
5. Trieth—i.e., proves, tests. Cf. xii. 6 (of silver). 
Subject : This is an early psalm, and probably by David, in which he 
expresses his unshaken confidence in his God. How bright his 
faith ! 


Psalm xii. Stanzas 1—2, 3—4, 5—6, 7—8. 
‘‘To the octave,” or “ upon the octachord.” 
Translation : 2. Falsehood for “ vanity.” 
5. Him that is puffed at—(i.e., scorned). 
canaiig tees 4, We trust to our tongues—i.e., to dena and lying. 
. For—i.e., “on account of.” This verse een tains the “ words of the ~ 
LORD,” which are “as silver.” 
6. As silver sevenfold purijied from earth in a eaane Pure—ti.e., sent 
through the fire (Gréek pur), and therefore cleansed from stain. 
Subject : The growing corruption of the national life. Cf. Ps. vi. and xiii., 
and Is. i. , This points to about the years 758—696 3.c. 
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Psalms xiii. Stanzas 1—2, 3—4, 5—6. 

Translation : y. 2.\ Have trouble for “ take’counsel.” 

3. Look down for ‘‘ consider.” ; 

4, Cast down for “moved.” That for “when.” 

5. Yet will I trust for “but I have trusted.” 
Interpretation: 3. Lighten—i.e., enlighten. 

5. In—i.e., “on account of” thy salvation—z.e., help. 
Subject : Similar to Ps, xii., but more personal in tone. 


Psalm xiv. repeated in Ps, liii. Stanzas 1—2, 3—4, 5—6, $4 : i 
Interpretation : 1. The fool—i.e., the heathen. Cf, Deut. “xxii. 91.1 
Sometimes translated “ vile person.” Cf. Is. xxxii. 6. Be 

2. The children of men—i.e,, the heathen as contrasted with Israel, 

: my son.” Cf, Hosea xi. 
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‘. 3. Description of the heathen. They were “abominable,” “workers 
of evil,” “eaters up of Israel,” (Cf. Jer, 1. 17, Micah iii. 3,) and 
did not worship the LORD. 
4, Some translate ‘‘ shall not the evil doers be requited ?” 


5, The 53rd Psalm has, “For God did scatter abroad the bones of thy 
besieger,” which suits the context better. 

6. Shamed—.e., put to shame; «e., derided, scoffed at. Poor—the 
Jews. Cf. Ps. lili. ‘Because God hath despised them.” 

7. Captivity—i.e., the captives. Cf “the soldiery,” “the military,” &c. 

Subject : The-approaching ruin of the heathen tyrants, probably when ¢ |} 

; Babylon was near its fall. Cf. Is. xxi. 1—10. 
Psalm xv. Stanzas 1,2—5 (part), 5 (part). 
Translation : v. 1. Dwell beside for “ abide in.” : 
v.5. Bribe for “reward.” Cast down for “ moved.” 

Interpretation : v. 1. The presence of the ark at Jerusalém gave especial. | 
sacredness to the “City of Peace.” The subject of the poem is 
given in the question, “ Who is worthy to dwell in the city where 
the LORD dwells?” Cf. For this sacredness and the pride it 
engendered, Jer. vii. 3-8. The conditions of this worthiness 

_ are laid down in verses 2—5. Cf Ps. xxiv. 1—6. 

9. Truthfulness in life, works, word, and thought. 

3, Kindness to others (Cf. 1. Cor. xiii.) ; the neighbour was, however, |} 
to bea Jew. Cf. in contrast, Luke x. - 

A. Steadfastness to Judaism. “ Vile” probably here means “ Heathen- 
ish” Cf. Is. xxxii. 6. Honesty—ie., with a keen sense of | 

£ honour, as shown, e.g., by steadfastness toa bargain which has 

turned out bad, and by refusal of usury and of bribes. The rich were 
also the money lenders of ancient days, and the oppressive in- 
terest which they exacted was a constant source of danger in 
‘every nation and age. Hence usury was held in especial abhor- 


rence by Judaism and Christianity. The history of Rome in its 


earlier period will furnish some shocking instances of how the 


- eruelty of the money-lending classes drove the people to open 
Cf, “The Students’ Rome,” page 73 ; article on “ In- | 
“Loans” in Smith’s 


a ¥ 
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rebellion. 
terest” in Chambers’s Encyclopedia ; and on 
Dictionary of the Bible. - 

5. The answer to verse 1. The summing up, as it were, of 2—5, 
Such a one may not only abide at Jerusalem (the City of Peace), 
but he will never be moved; may we not_also say that he will 
abide for ever in the City of EteMnal Peace ? 

If we must take the word “ Tabernacle” literally, this psalm points to a 

time before the building of the Temple. In Ps. xxvii. 4—6, however, the word 

e stone building. Itis an early psalm, and may well be 


{| seems to be used of th 
from the hand of David. If so, it may possibly be one of the psalms written to 
, Cf, 2 Sam. vi.; 1 Chron. xv.. 


| celebrate the bringing of the ark into Jerusalem. 
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|| ~ These Psalms are xv., xxiv., xxix., xxx., Ixvili., CXXxIL, exli. Cf also, 
Psalms vi. and xlvi., with 1 Chron. xv., 20, 21. 


Psalm xvi. Stanzas 1—4, 5—8, 9—11. 

Translation : Michtam, perhaps a Poem; there is great uncertainty as to 

its meaning. 

v. 2. I say unto the LORD for “O my soul, &c.” 

2. Nay rather, my prosperity rests upon thee / for “my goodness, &c.” 

And upon the saints for ‘but to the saints.” : 

3. Land for “earth.” c 

4, Many are the sorrows of those who, &c. 

8. Cast down for *‘ moved.” 

Interpretation : vy. 2. IMy soul is another way of saying “I.” Cf v. 9., 

My glory, ‘ my flesh.” 

3. Hitzig refers to 1 Sam. xxx. 26—31, and interprets the verse of 
presents sent to the “ saints ”—7.e., the Jews—out of Philistia. 

6, The Zines—cords for measuring land. Amos vii.17. The passage 
is very obscure. The word passes into the meaning of the 
measured land. 

10, Ewald reads instead of “holy ones” “loved ones.” 
11. Sheol—the hollow place: Anglo-Saxon git Hell; the Greek 
Hades = the unseen world. ‘ 

The xvi. xvii. and xlix. are considered to be by one author, to have 
been composed during the captivity, and to bear traces of the belief 
in a future state of retribution which, with other doctrines, the Hebrews 
brought back from their Persian conquerors. The Pharisees cultivated these 
new doctrines, which had become part and parcel of the popular religion in the 
days of Christ. The Sadducees on the other hand rejected all doctrines not 
laid down in the Mosaic Books—z.e., the Pentateuch—and that of the resur- 
rection of the body amongst the rest. 


Psalm xvii. Stanzas 1—6, 7—12, 13—15. 
Translation : v. 3. And jindest for “shalt find.” 
7. Transfer thy right hand to the end of the verse ; ¢.g., “against thy 
right hand.” 

18. By thy sword for “ which is thy sword.” 

14. Omit “hid.” 

Interpretation : v. 4. Concerning the works of men—i.e., as far as regatds 
my intercourse with the world, I have been preserved from evil 
_ through the influence of thy Word. 

11. Bending down, to spy out more closely. - 

14, fen of the world—the idea of “the world” as o@ntrasted with 
the church” is a new form of the old idea of “Hebrew” as 
contrasted with “Gentile.” Taken in its true sense the distinc- 

tidn is very real, however overstrained it may sometimes be. It 
is hetween those who make the life of the senses all in all, and 
those who see and own that there is a higher life than that of the 
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senses which they who are willing to lose their life (of the senses) 
will surely gain ; viz., the life which is divine, and, therefore, 
eternal. 
Psalms xviii. Stanzas 1—38, 4—8, 9—13, 14—19, 20—24, 25—30, 31—35, 
36—40, 41—45, 46—50. 
Translation : v. 3. I called, &.; and was saved. 
4. Ungodliness for “ ungodly men.” 
5. Snares for ‘* sorrows.” Had fallen wpon for “ prevented.” Cf. v. 18. 
6. Palace for “ temple.” 
er ll. Covering for “ secret place.” 
: 15. Uncovered for “ discovered.” 
28. Makest my lamp to shine for “ wilt light my candle.” 
29. Broken through troops for “ run through, a troop.” 
°; . 47. The God who avenged me and subdued. : 
a 48. Who delivered, &c. 
g Interpretation : v. 2. David, to whom this psalm is attributed, took refuge 
g } in caves, &c., from his pursuers. Hence his language abounds 
be . with cet taken from rock scenery. 
4 5. Snares of hell—i.e,, snares fraught with death. Prevented, literally, 
BZ - to come beforehand ; to anticipate. A word now disused in this 
a | sense. Cf. the prayer in the Church of England service, “ prevent 
4 us, O Lord, in all our doings, &c.” 
a 7—15. Description of a storm under cover of which the writer escaped 
E from his foes. It is full of a rugged grandeur. 
ae 7. Moved is constantly used in the psalms, in the stronger sense of 


shaken, cast down, &c. The heavens were supposed to rest on the 
mountains, as upon pillars. 

10, '‘Cherub—i.e., the storm cloud; afterwards taken literally as a 
winged monster. The root is the same as our griffin. Cf. the 
Chinese, who, in an eclipse, think that the sun has been devoured 
by a great dragon. 

11. Pavilion, an old French word meaning tent ; from a Latin word 
meaning butterfly, whose outstretched wings gave the idea. | The 
word is also found in Shakespeare. The stress is on the Jast 
syllable. 

12, Hail was very rare in Palestine. 

15. Channel, another form of canal; modified in pronunciation by - 
French influence. 

19. A large place—t.e., where I ae be at large—z.e., at liberty. 

- 29. He had escaped the troops sent against him, and frou the walled or 
-. erag-enclosed place i in which he had been besieged. Cf. 1 Sam. xxiii. 
33, The LORD gave him swiftness, strength (v. 34). Cf. proach 8 
“ swift-footed ” Achilles. acy 
35. Gentleness—i.e., graciousness. | 


~ A 


 36—40; Hei is abled to take the Dione. 


nie 
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41—45. And becomes a power in the land, and a chief (v. 43) amongst 
heathen allies. Cf. 1 Sam. xxvii. 
This psalm will be better understood if the chapters in 1 Sam. xx. (and 
following) are also read with it. _ 


Psalm xix. Stanzas 1—4, 5—6, 7—10, 11—14. 
Translation : 3. Omit “ where.” 

4, Supply but, and sound for “line.” Where he hath for “in them,” &c. 

7. Restoring or refreshing for “ converting.” 

ll. Taught for “ warned.” 

Interpretation : v. 2. Speech—ie., instruction concerning the glory of 
God ; sheweth = revealeth. Perhaps we might supply the word 
“ thereof.” 

4, Line, sownd—i.e., music. Cf. our phrases “The music of the 
spheres, “Songs without words,” &c. 

5—6. The joyousness of a newly married, and the strength of a great 
hero. Ewald translates it giant. The knowledge of God reaches 
wherever the sun’s light and heat is felt. Cf. light anid heat as a 
parable of intelligence and conscience, of knowledge and love. 
Cf. 1 Cor. viii. It is thought that four lines, perhaps having 
reference to the moon, have been lost from this part. The sense 
is evidently incomplete ; the usual parallelism not carried out ; 
and, as compared with the other stanzas, this one is too short. 

12. Who could say how often he offends against a perfect law ? 

Secret faults—i,e., breakages of the law through this ignorance. 

13. Some translate presumptuous men—t.e., heathens, in which case the 
great transgression would be apostacy. This is possible, but the 
other seems to suit the parallelism of thought better. Prayer 
against faults committed through not knowing the law perfectly | 
is balanced by a prayer against wilful faults. This lovely poem — 
is probably an outcome of David’s shepherd life, when the eastern | 
firmament would impress him deeply both by night and day. God 
in nature is the subject of the whole psalm, especially as that 
knowledge of God is read off and interpreted by the sympathising | 
soul of man. : ; 

Psalm xx. Stanzas 1—5, 6—8, 9, 
Translation : 4. Purpose for “counsel.” 
5. The LORD will fulfil, 
9. O LORD, save or help the king: May he hear us when we call, 


f 


Interpretation : 1—5, Address to the king who is departing for battle. || _ 


2, Help from the sanctuary,—perhaps by sen es 
the troops by its wai hae oe ra 4 oa | - 
A, Heart—t.e., “heart’s desire.” . aie 
5, Set up owr banners,—some translate this “ triumph. 2, eh a 
6. His anointed—i.e., “the king. * coe || 
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7.. Chariots—ie., “war chariots.” Horses were rare in the east, except 
as a means of warring. It is as if we should say ‘‘artillery.” 
Hence “to ride upon an ass” was equivalent to saying “to come 
in peace”—%.e., in a civil, and not in a military, capacity. Some 
translate glory in, instead of “trust and remember.” Cf. 
Ps, xxxiii. 17., cxlvii. 10. Gunpowder made a vast difference in 
the importance both of horses and of armed men in war. 
This is a specimen of an early liturgy. The first part is supposed to have 
been chanted by the people, v.6—8 by the priest, and v. 9 by priest and 
people together, or in response. Cf. 2 Sam. viii.—x. for its possible occasion, 


Psalm xxi. Stanzas 1—7, 8—12, 13: 

Translation : v. 1. Help, or saving help, for “salvation.” Cf. 5, 

Interpretation : 1. Salvation ; salv- and salu- are two forms of a Latin 
root from which, through the French, we get our word “safe.” 
We have them in salve—i.e., ‘healing ointment ;” and saluiary— 
é.e., “bringing health.” Hence an old meaning for salvation was 
Aelp in a struggle; whereas, the more modern and theological 
meaning is rescue from punishment already incurred, Salvation 
truly theans healthfulness of soul. 

3, Preventest—t.c., “ goest before(hand) ;” 1.¢., “forestallest blessings 
of goodness ;” i:e., “choice blessings.” : 

9. Fiery oven.—Cf. Sodom. Gen. xix. 28; algo Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. These dreadful catastrophes were always looked upon as 
“judgments.” The superstition has not died out yet. . 

This psalm is also considered as composed for use in the Temple service. - 

The first part sung by the people, the second by the priest, and the last verse 

|| asa chorus by the people. The general spirit is that of loyalty to the king, 

|| and confidence in the help which they feel that the LORD will grant to him. 


Stanzas 1—11, 12—21, 22—31, with lessor divisions after 
. vy. 8, 18, 28. Series 
Translation : Title—For the leader of the music, To the tune “ Stag of 
the Morning,” or “ Hind of the Dawn.” . 
1. Complaining for.“ roaring.” 
15. The roof of my mouth for “my strength.” 
21, Buffaloes for “ unicorns.” 
29, And he who cannot for “ none can,” 
Interpretation : 3. Holy, or better “The Holy One.”, 
6 Worm—Cf, Job xxv: 6; Is. xli. 14; despised, 1.¢., outcast. 
12. Bashan—A district east of the Jordan, famed for its flocks and 
herds. Sharpe takes the phrase as equivalent to “the Syrians.” | 
Cf, Amog iv. 1, Ezekiel xxxix. 18, 7 ; 
16. Hebrew scholars are divided as to the translation of this verse, 
owing to a similarity of the words translated “pierce” and 
“lion.” Sharpe gives “ Like a lion.” Hitzig also. 


Psalm xxii. 
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18, So confident are they of my capture. Cf. Joel iii. 3., Obadiah 11, 
Nahum iii. 10. 

20. My soul, my darling—i.e., my life. Dog—Cf. verse 16— the 
wicked, Wild dogs are the scavengers of the East, and have be- 
come emblems of filthy and wicked persons. Cf. Smith’s 
Dictionary, article “ Dog.” Tho word is thus used in Rev. xxii. 
‘15; and by the Mahommedans when speaking of Christians. 
Shylock (in the Merchant of Venice) is made by Shakespeare to 
complain that he had been called ‘‘dog.” Ill names, alas! have 
never failed, even on “ Christian” lips ! 

21. Unicorns—i.e., buffaloes. Sharpe gives this as equivalent to 
Egyptians ; ms also the lion for the Assyrians, 

23—24. Contain the words of the declaration. 

25. Congregation (great). Assembly of the people for the passing of 
laws, or for judgment. - 

29. “ Rich, and poor, and even the prisoner,” shall, &c. 1° 

30.’ A seed—i.e., a succession of generations. 

This psalm is by one in exile, surrounded by cruel and mocking heathen, 
“ despised and rejected of men,” and threatened by speedy death. Yet he 
still trusted on the LORD that He would deliver him; and was sure that 
deliverance was close at hand. It reminds us of Jeremiah, about 586 3.0. 
Of. Jer. xi, 18—23, xii. 3, &xx.1—3, 10; Lament. iii. -That this psalm, with 
its sorrowful cry and yet joyful trust, was present in the mind of the Master 
was most natural (Matt. xxvii.), though Matthew, as usual, ‘sees many points 
of resemblance to the psalm in the incidents he has selected as connected with 
the Crucifixion. His account of the Crucifixion, indeed, is the Crucifixion as 
seen from a Jewish-Christian point of view, and coloured with a strong Mes- 
sianic belief, very natural to him, but somewhat misleading forus. It is comfort- 
ing to remember that if the words used by Jesus reminds ws of the Psalmist’s 
sorrowful cry, the words most probably reminded Aim of the Psalmist’s un- 
shaken trust. 
Psalm xxiii. Stanzas 1—3, 4—6. 
Translation : v. 3. Reviveth for “ restoreth.” 
5. For me for “ before me.” 
Interpretation : v/ 1. Natural image for a pastoral people to use. 
2. The shepherd goes first, and the flock follows him. Je leads ; 
we drive, Alas for the difference ! 
4, In the deadliest peril I will not fear. i 
5. Receive me—i.e., as an honoured guest. Of. Amos vi. 6; Matt. 
xxvi. 7; Luke vii. 44—46, 
The phrase “ House of the Lord” (v. 6) has led many scholars to Sits this 


psalm later than David’s reign. We need not, however, press this, as house _ 


_ might be used loosely to mean “the place where God abides.” Cf. note 


Psalm xv. The psalm seems a genuine outcome of the experience of a shep- | 
herd’s life such as David’s was, and of a religious tenderness often found in 


men, whose disposition and life give little promise thereof, 


—" 
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Psalm xxiv. 

This psalm is made up of two separate portions, 1—6, 7—10. The first 
gives a description of the true Israelite, and may be compared with Psalms i. 
and xy., and Is. xxxiii. 15—16, It concludes somewhat abruptly. The second 
portion is a liturgical hymn, usually ascribed to the time when the ark was 
borne in triumph into the newly-conquered mo of Jebus, afterwards called 
Jerusalem. Cf, 2 Sam. vi. and vii. 

A Stanzas 1—3, 46. 

Interpretation : v. 3. “ Hill of the Lord, Mount Zion.” This allusion is 
supposed to show that the psalm was written after Mount Zion 
had become the settled ‘“‘ Holy Place,” and could not, therefore, have 


have been that David had settled in his mind where the ark was 
permanently to rest, and so treated it as if it had already been. 

B vy. 7. Choir of priests, &c., with ark. The height of the gate was a 
mark of honour in hia East. Cf. Proverbs xvii. 19. Also the use 
of the phrase “The Sublime Porte,” to describe the Turkish govern- 
ment. French is the language most used by diplomatists.: hence 
their words for “the lofty gate” has passed into current use. Cf. 
article “ Gate,” in Smith’s Dictionary. 

8. (i). Question by the warders. 
(ii). Reply by priests: The LORD ; The Living One ; Life and the 
Fount of Life. 


s Psalm xxv. Stanzas 1—11, 12—22, 

Translation : 14, Confidence or friendship for ‘‘ secret.” 

19. That for “ for.” 
Interpretation: 14. The secret-—The LORD sevens himself—z.¢., his will 
and ways—to them that reverence him. 

This psalm and Ps, xxxiv. are acrostic, or alphabetical psalms, and are 
considered to be by the same author. Cf, Notes on Ps.ix. It isa mere 
compilation of no great poetical merit. 


Psalm xxvi. Stanzas 1, 2—4, 57, | 8—10, 11—12. 
peransiation ° 1. Slip for “slide.” : 

6. Go round for “compass.” Cf. Levit, iii. 2,8, 13, 

9. Take or sweep away fer “ gather.” 

5 and 12. Assembly for “ congregation.” 

Interpretation : 2. Reins and heart—these were supposed to be the seat 
of thought, which last were also located in the bowels. Cf. 
Smith’s Dictionary. We still use similar’ figures, We now, 
however, ascribe thought to the brain and affection to the heart. 
Thus, for “1 said in my heart” we should say “I a Rua to 
myself.” And for “bowels” we always now say “ heart.” 

The protest of a religious nature against a too prevailing wickedness. 

Some consider that a was written for an especial eas, and for a pecepe 


service. 


been written for the entry of the ark, as above stated, It might | 
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Psalm xxvii. Stanzas 1—3, 4—6, 7—10, 11—12, 13—l4. 
Translation : 8. ‘‘Of thee speaks my heart, 7) & Seelkk we my face’ ae 
on thy behalf. 
13. Oh! if Ihad not believed, &c. The translators have put in, “I 
had fainted,” é&c., to make the meaning more clear. Cf. 2 Sam. 
v. 8.; Luke xix. 42. 
Interpretation : 5. Cf. Is. iv. 6. Roek=fortress. Cf. Prov. xviil. 10. 
Ps. xl. 2 
8. Ewald acete (“The Psalms by Four Friends”) My ees hath 
mused upon thy word, “Seek ye my face.” 
10. Cf. Is. xlix. 15. An extreme way of putting a great truth. 
11. Plain—i.e., free from snares. 
This psalm is otaaclaada to be made up of parts. 
(i.) 1—6. The prayer of a warrior, to which verses 13 and 14 seem to 
be the fitting close. , 
(ii.) 7—12. The prayer of one in exile, who is exposed to dangers 
through false witnesses, and through such as breathe out injustice. 
The first part may be by David, though the mention of the House of the 
LORD seems to put it ata later period. 


Psalm xxviii. Stanzas 1—5, 6—9. 
1. Grave for “ pit ;” deaf rather than “ silent.” 

Translation : v. 2. Mercy seat for ‘‘ oracle,” “inaccessible place,” (Hitzig.) 
Interpretation: The “mercy seat” was the cover of the’ark overshadowed 
‘ , by the wings of the cherubim. Cf. Ps. Ixxx. 1, scix. 1. In “The 
Psalms, &e., by Four Friends,” this is referred to the king, who 
publicly prayed for the people from his throne in the temple. Cf. 

2-Chron. vi. 13; 2 Kings xi. 14, xvi. 18, xxiii. 3, The second 

’ stanza presupposes that his prayers are answered, and praises-the 
LORD accordingly. The writer enters so vehemently into the 

LORD’S “controversy ” that “ wicked men” are his foes in an 

especial sense. The danger of this kind of enthusiasm is that we || 

are too apt to forget the man in the criminal, and to hate the 
individual as well as the sin. Against this the teachings and | 

example of the master are very clear. 


we 
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Psalm xxix. Stanzas 1—2, 3—4, 5—%, 8—9, 10—11. 
pepo 1. Sons of God for “ mighty.” 
2. Holy attire for “beauty of holiness.” 
3. Floods for “ many waters.” 
6. Buffalo for “unicorn.” 
9. Uncovereth for “ discovereth.” 
Interpretation : 1. Sons of God—i.e., Israelites, Of Is. lsiii, 16—19. 
2, “Beauty of holiness.” ‘This is the essential spirit of worship sym- ie 
bolised by the “holy attire.” Our translators have here been || 


beautifully faithful to the spirit of the passage, though not to the | 
mere words. 
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3. The voice of —“ The Four Friends” in every case substitute the word 
> ‘* Hark !” for this phrase, and the effect is very striking. 
6. Strion—Mount Hermon. 
10. Sharpe translates, “ was sitting at the time of the flood,” thus giving 
the word “flood” a special meaning. 

This psalm is an early one, and generally ascribed to David. It may have 
been written in reference to a storm which burst out when the ark was being 
brought to Nachon. Cf. 2 Sam. vi., 1 Chr. xiii. 9. Cf. Stanley’s lectures, 
* 2nd series, p. 82, where it is implied that one effect of this storm was Uzzah’s 
death, afterwards magnified into a “judgment.” This psalm is copied in 
Ps, xcvi. 


Psalm xxx. Stanzas 1—3, 4—5, 6—12. 
Translation : 5. Through life for “is life.” Omit “in.” : 
Interpretation : 3. Grave—The first “grave” is underworld or Hades. 
The second is grave or pit. The parallelism shows ‘that the two 
words give only one idea. 
5. Hitzig gives “For swift death is in his anger, (but) life in his 
favour.” f 
- 6. Hitzig gives “security” for “ prosperity.” Cf. Deut. viii. 12, 14,17. 
7. Cf. civ. 29. 
9.- What will the LORD gain by my death ? Can dust praise him ?—a 
bold\argument directed to the LORD to induce His mercy. 
There could be no idea of an after-life here. Of. Is, xxxviii. 18, 
19, for a striking example of the same thought. Zruth—rather 
faithfulness or trustworthiness. 
11. Alluding to the white dress of the dancer. 
This psalm was perhaps accompanied by music and dancing. Of. Stanley’s 
«Jewish Church,” second series, pp. 83 ff., for a vivid picture of the trium- 


phant procession with the ark. 


4 
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Psalm xxxi. Stanzas' 1—6, 7—12, 13—18, 19—21, 22—24; or Stanzas 1—8, 
j if 9—13, 14—18, 19—22, 23—24. 
Translation : v. 6. Thou hatest for “1 have hated.” 
9. Body for. “ belly.” 

10. Affliction for “ iniquity ;” add “on account of all my foes,” from 
the next verse, where it has been improperly put (“among all 
mine enemies.”) 

11. Even for “but especially.” 

15. Fate or destiny for “ times.” 

90. Secret place for “secret.” ; 

= 91. Ina besieged city for “in a strong city.” 

Interpretation - y. 1. Ashamed—i.e., made ashamed before my enemies. 

4, Strength—or better stronghold. 

6. Lying vanities—probably false gods; idols. “I have hated” would 
then suit the parallelism best. ne . 

7. Known—i.e., taken heed of the adversities of my soul. 


a 
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10. My strength faileth because of mine infirmity, and my bones are 
consumed by reason of my enemies. 
12. Broken vessel—i.e., one destined to be broken ; i.e., held of no 
account. Cf. Jer. xviii. 4, xxii. 28, xxv. 34, xlviii, 38. 
15. My times—i.e., changes which time brings. 
20, Secretly in a anne e., thou hidest them in a siting place. 
21 


. Refers to some city wherein the writer had taken refuge, and which | 


was besieged by his foes. 

Referred to David (Cf Stanley “Jewish Church,” 2nd vol., 65, 73.), but 
most probably by Jeremiah, in whose writings many similar expressions are 
to be found. Cf. Jer. viii, xx., xxxviii.; Lamentations iii. How terrible 
must the oppression have been which called up so fierce a woe as this! 

RICHARD PILCHER. 


LESSONS ON THE ORDER AND MEANING OF THE 
NAMES OF THE BOOKS IN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 

I.—THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE books which form what we now ca!l the Old Testament were originally 
written in Hebrew. These are the books which are always meant when the 
“Scriptures ” are spoken of in the New Testament. The Jews, however, did 
not think of these Scriptures as forming one big book ; they divided them 
into. three divisions, which were generally called the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms. Sometimes the latter division was called “ The Writings,” inde- 


finitely, and hence the Latin name for the writings, Scriptwra—Scripture— - 


has become general for the whole. Compare Luke xxiv. 44, for the way in 
which the Jews spoke of the ancient Scriptures, 

“The Law” contained what are termed the five books of Moses. - Hence 
they are to-day often called Pentateuch, which is the Greek for five books. 
The Jews named these books by the first word or two,in the book. What 
we call Genesis, they call “The beginning,” of course in Hebrew; Lrodus is 
called ‘ Now these are the names ;” while Zeviticus is named “And called ;” 


eam 


———— 


Numbers is called “In the wilderness ;” and pict: ees is called ‘* These | 


are the words,” or shortly, “ Words.” 
The Bible was translated into Greek from about 200 years before Christ, 
for the Jews who lived in Alexandria, in Egypt, who knew little or no Hebrew. 


By whom the translation was made we don’t now know. Tradition says that |} 
it was made by seventy men who worked together, hence this tranSlation is |} 


called the translation of the seventy, and the Greek for seventy is septuagintas 


hence it is now called the Septuagint, and often instead of writing this word |} 


the name is found written thus, LXX., in books. In this translation new 


names had to be found for these books, ‘and the Greek translators gave them \} 


the names which should best describe their contents. And the names which 
they gave have been retained in our English Bibles to the present day, so that 
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we always speak of these books of the Law by the names given them by these 
Greek translators 2,000 years ago. These names are :— 

Genesis, which is the Greek for origin or source, because in this book :the 
origin or creation of the world is described. 

Exodus is the Greek for going forth, because in this book the going forth 
of the children of Israel from Egypt is described. 

Leviticus is Greek, and means that which relates to Lewites. The Levites 
were priests, and this book describes the office and duties of priests. 

Numbers is the trauslation of the Greek Arithmoi, so called, because in 
this-book is described the numbering or counting of the children of Israel in 
the desert. 

Deuteronomy is the Greek for repetition of the law, because in this book 
the chief heads of the Mosaic law are repeated, or given a second time. 

So far the order of the books in the Hebrew and the Greek was the same. 
In the two other divisions the order was very different. The Hebrews 
arranged the books in the order of their value, that is, the value of their con- 
tents for religious purposes, or-else their value as having been written first. 
Sometimes one motive and sometimes the other prevailed. 

In the second division called the Prophets were contained Joshua, Judges, 
the Books of Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi. \ 

‘In the third or last division called “ Writings” were put all the other 


~ books, some of which were written at a very late period, little before the time 


of Christ, indeed ; and to the books in this division somewhat less value was 


attached, than to those in the first two divisions. In this division were 


Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, so that the II. Book of 


{| Chronicles is the last book in the Hebrew Bible. 


The Greek translators, however, ignoring these divisions, rearranged the 
order of the books, and put them in historical order, that is, in the order of 
the contents, so that the history contained in them could be read off in 
the proper order of time. Some of the books written at a late period, as 


_ Ruth for example, were put almost first ; and others written much before 


some others, as the twelve minor prophets, put last. New names were, as 
a rule, not given, as the Hebrew names were generally descriptive of the 


contents. of the books. ‘These names were translated into Greek, and we 


have retained them in our Bibles translated into English, Taking these 


| names in the order in which they stand— 


Joshua is the book in which an account of the hero Joshua is given. 
Judges is the book in which an account of the history of Israel under 


ry adges, who were little princes, before the people had a king, is given. 


Ruth.—In this book the beautiful story of the Moabite woman, Ruth, is given. 
The Books of Samuel are often called the first books of kings. In these 
books an account of the first kings, Saul and David, and the prophet Samuel 


is given. The name does not mean that the books were written by Samuel, 
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for this is impossible, as his death is described in the middle of the first book. 
They are the books giving an account OF Samuel, and events immediately 
succeeding his death. 
The Books of Kings takes up the history of the two kingdoms, Israel and 
Judah, under their kings, until the carrying away of the Jews to Babylon. 
The Book of Chronicles gives an account of the same events as the books 
of Samuel and Kings—hence the name chronicles, which means a register, or 
account of events—(Greek chronos—time); but more briefly, and in the 
‘interests of the priests, by always insisting that they had borne an important 
part in the national history. 
Ezra—Nehemiah.—Each of these books gives the story of the people 
during the lifetime of the person whose name it bears, They describe the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, and the rebuilding of the temple. 


Esther contains the story of a Jewish maiden, Esther, at the couré of the . 


Persian king Ahasuerus, 

Job,—When or where this book was written is not known. The book is 
a poem—or rather a kind of sacred drama written in poetry—of which Job, 
who was not a Hebrew, is the chief character. 

Psalms,—This is a Greek word, and means literally a touching, that is, 
touching the strings of the harp, then playing on the harp, and then it came 
; to mean a song sung to a stringed instrument. The psalms are songs of a 
sacred character, written at very different times, and by different persons, 
but always in order to be sung to the music of the harp or other instrument. 

Proverbs.—A proverb or a parable is properly a comparison, similitude, or 
likéness. ~ In the Bible, proverb and parable have always the same meaning. 


The proverbs are collections of pithy, wise sayings, written by different people, |} 


and at very different times. 

Ecclesiasies is the Greek name of the book, and means one who speaks te 
an assembly; a preacher, The Hebrew name for the book is Koheleth; 
which means she who collects—.e., people to learn ; that is, wisdom. The 
book is a treatise on true wisdom.° 

Song of Solomon.—The song or poem which describes the loye of the King 
(Solomon) for a maiden of humble birth. 

Isaiah.—This book is so called from the name of its writer or writers, for 
it is supposed to have been written by more than one. 

Jeremiah.—Also named after its writer. 


Lamentations—This book contains the lamentations or mourning of the — 


prophet Jeremiah over the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple by the 
Babylonians, 


Ezekiel.—So called from the name of its writer, the prophet Ezekiel. 


Daniel.—This book gives an account of Daniel, who lived atthe court of | 
Nebuchadnessar, king of Babylon. Who wrote the book is not known, but |} — 
it was written about a hundred and fifty years before the Christian era, and 


was written, therefore, the last of the books of the Old Testament. 


Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah.—So called from the- Banter who were 


Siete to be the authors of these books. 
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Jonah.—This book gives an account of a certain man,,.Jonah, who was sent 
to preach to the Ninevites by God. Who wrote the book is not known, 

Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, are 
all called from the prophets who were supposed to be their authors, 


II—THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Here the order of the books has always been nearly the same, and the 
names of the books require little explanation. 


- GOSPELS. 
The Gospel according to Matthew, 
The Gospel according to Mark. 
The Gospel according to Luke, 
The Gospel according to John. 
The addition of saint is modern, and ought not to be printed in our Bibles, 


-as it is not found in the Greek, the language in which the New Testament 
-was written. Notice, too, that it is the gospel—that is of course of Jesus 


Christ—Mark i., according to, not by, which means that it is the gospel of - 
Jesus Christ in the form taught by Matthew, Mark, Luke, John—which is all 
that the Greek*means. Whether these gospels were written by the men 
whose names they bear is another question, about which the New Testament 
says nothing at all. . 

The Acts of the Apostles contains an account of-the acts or doings of 
Peter and Paul, the chief apostles in preaching the gospel to the world. 


THe EPIstLes oF PAUL 

Are thirteen in number :— 
’ The Epistle to the Romans, 

I. Epistle to the Corinthians, 

II. Epistle to the Corinthians, | 
' The Epistle to the Galatians, 

The Epistle to the Ephesians, . 

The Epistle to the Philippians, 

The Epistle to the Colossians, 

I. Epistle to the Thessalomans, 
II. Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
Are the letters (Bpistolé is the Greek for letter) which Paul wrote to the 
Christians in Rome, Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, Phillippi, Colosse, and 
Thessaloni¢a, chiefly in order of length, the longest being first. Then there 


{| are four private letters written by Paul, or at least ascribed to him, to his 
| friends. ail * 


L and IL. Timothy are written to his young friend Timotheus, or 


|| ‘Timothy, who was his disciple and helped him in his work. 


- Titus is a letter written to Titus, another friend and fellow-worker. 
Philemon is a letter written to Paul's friend, Philemon, who lived at 
Colossee, and whose slave Onesimus had run away and come to Paul. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is an epistle or letter written to the Hebrews 
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(or Christians probably who were of Jewish birth). In the Greek, it is 
simply—To the Hebrews—without stating by whom it is written. In later 
times the opinion spread that it was written by Paul the Apostle, and hence, 
in our testaments it is printed—The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Hebrews. But this is done, we must remember, without the authority of 
the original Greek, which says, simply—To the Hebrews. 


THE GENERAL EPISTLES, 


Or Catholic Epistles, as they are sometimes called (Katholikos being the 
Greek for general or universal), are letters written not to particular places 
or persons, but to Christians generally; hence their name. In the early 
Greek MSS. these general epistles are placed before the epistles of Paul. 

The General Epistle of James is a letter written by James, who was the 
head of the Christians in Jerusalem, to those Christians, especially, who had 
been Jews. 

The First Epistle General of Peter, ; x 
The Second Epistle General of Peter, es 
Are two letters addressed to all Christians by Peter the Apostle. . 
The First Epistle General of John, 
The Second Epistle of -John, 
The Third Epistle of John. 
These are three short epistles written by John, but which John is not said. 
The second and third epistles are not properly general epistles, because the 
“second is addressed to a certain lady and her children, and the third toa 


certain Gaius. But as there is nothing of a special character in them, they || 


can come under this title. ; 

The General Epistle of Jude is a letter written by Jude to all Christians. 
Who Jude was is now not known ; probably he was a bishop of Jerusalem, 
and hence his claim “brother to James,” who was first bishop. Bishops 
often called themselves brothers of the founder of their see. 


THE REVELATION. ; 


The Revelation of St. John the Divine. —Here again we have had titles added 
for which there is no authority in the original Greek, which is simply The 
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Apocalypse of John. Apokalupsis is the Greek for uncovering, unveiling, or . 


. disclosing, and hence the book means the disclosing or proclaiming of the 
mysteries of God. Revelation is from the Latin, and means the same things. 


It is properly the Revelation of Jesus Christ, made through his servant John, 


and we must carefully guard against the common error of calling this book 


The Book of Revelations, which has no meaning. Who this John is the Be 


New Testament does not say. 
Cuas. T.. Poyntina. 
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